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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
XII. Beatr Munpit Corpe Quontam Ipst DEuM VIDEBUNT. 
III.—Duty. 


1. “Ye shall be as Gods,” was Satan’s lying promise to our first 
parents. And yet the tempter did but awaken an aspiration, dor- 
mant in every heart, and that is, a longing for union with the divine 
by knowledge and love. The divine ever is and ever has been pur- 
sued by men under various forms and names, peace, rest, happi- 
ness, the ideal, virtue, pleasure even, and sin. They are all aspects 
under which we view the supreme good, i. e., the divine. Man, there- 
fore, in a manner fashions his God and adores it. But the real 
center of hearts is the true God, around whom they all consciously 
or unconsciously revolve. 

Now to attain to the divine, in this sense, one indispensable 
condition is necessary, and that is, purity of heart. But to wish 
the end is to wish the means. Our first duty, in consequence, is to 
desire, to long for purity of heart. We shall never attain what we 
do not wish to attain. To have an ideal at all in life is to long for it. 
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Say not that purity of heart is unattainable. We can not reach 
the divine, but the divine has come down to us.. God has become 
man, and man has, thereby, risen up to God. God took a human 
heart and made it divine. 

We can not scale the skies, but a ladder has been let down from 
heaven, by which we may climb up. Like the leper we have only 
to “wish to be clean.” The “fountains of the great deep,” the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus will do the rest. Fire from heaven will 
come down on the altar of the heart and make of self and all mere 
human longings a burnt offering—a sacrifice, agreeable to God. 

But we must “wish to be clean.” God can, but will not force the 
will He has made free. He will force no entry into a heart that 
we are at liberty to open or shut. And to this earnest desire of a 
clean heart, we must add the prayer “Lord if thou wilt thou canst 
make me clean.” To one so disposed, how beautiful are the words, 
“Beati Mundi corde quoniam ipsi Deum videbunt.” 

2. Culture of the mind can not be had by merely wishing for it; 
no more can we hope to train the heart by the simple process of good 
desires. To attain culture of heart we must use the means; just as 
in training the mind, we need books, study, teachers and, over and 
above all, good will. There is this difference, that mental training 
may be dispensed with; but never training of the heart. Its 
neglect involves the most serious consequences, both for time and 
eternity; this life and the next. Now care, or culture of the heart 
simply means keeping the heart clean. It means polishing and 
brightening the image of the divine within us. We recognize it in © 
its likeness to the man-God and the resemblance of our hearts to 
His. It is ever climbing toward God. 

But to effect this purity of heart—this likeness of Christ, grace is 
absolutely necessary. It is God’s way of “creating a new heart 
within us.” Our duty, therefore, all through life is ever to have 
recourse to the great channels of this divine gift, prayer, Holy 
Mass, and the Sacraments. Therein are stored the sacred waters 
that wash our hearts clean; the sacred fire that burns up “the hay 
and the stubble and the weeds” that accumulate in the field of the 
Master—the human heart. 

After all, what we give to God is but the free offering of His 
own gifts, our hearts first of all; and next the graces that adorn 
them. The duty then of using the means of securing purity of 
heart revolves itself into the first, the duty of “wishing to be clean,” 
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the thorough realization of the words, ““Beati Mundi corde quoniam 
ipsi Deum videbunt.” 

3. Again, to keep ourselves clean we must keep out of the dust 
and the smoke and the mire. In like manner to cultivate purity of 
heart we must live detached from the world and the flesh, the very 
atmosphere of which is charged with dust, and soot, and smut; 
spiritually speaking. Can we keep our garments clean if we lead 
the lives of navvies, or stokers, or sweeps? How, then, should we 
hope to keep our hearts pure and stainless, if we live the lives of 
worldlings and sensualists. “God is a jealous God.” “His spouse 
must be as a garden enclosed.”” He will not share the heart on 
equal terms with another. Now, His great rivals, and our hearts’ 
worst enemies, are the world and the flesh. It is only with a pang 
at heart, that their votaries can say “Beati Mundi corde quoniam 
ipsi Deum videbunt.” 

4. “Put me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy arm; for 
love is strong as death” (Cant. viii, 6). Love of the Sacred Heart 
is both a duty and a lesson. “Love is the fulfillment of the law.” 
It is so inseparable from purity of heart, as to be only distinguish- 
able in thought. To love the Sacred Heart is to bring God into 
the soul, and with Him purity of heart. Can we think but for a 
moment, in all that God is, and has done for us, reflect on Him 
as our Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, without feeling our souls 
flooded with gratitude and love. “Many waters can not quench 
charity nor the floods down it.” They only serve to wash away all 
stains of profane love, and leave the heart sweet and clean for the 
love of God. 

Pure love makes the heart pure and clean. It is our duty then, to 
guard the sacred fountains of divine love, keep alight the holy torch 
and no more let its divine flame die down than we should let the 
lamp of the sanctuary go out. We must furnish oil to the lamp, coal 
or wood to the fire. So must we ever feed the flame of love by 
thought, desire, and aspirations. The lover’s heart is symbolized 
by the fabled salamander that fed on flames. 

Love in action produces love; just as fire produces flame. Divine 
love cleanses and purifies the heart from all that is opposed to it 
and makes God say “My delight is to be with the children of men.” 
How true, then, are the words “Beati Mundi corde quoniam ipsi 
Deum videbunt.” 

5. Our main duty, therefore, and one of the chief fruits of de- 
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votion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, is to maintain lifelong purity of 
heart by lifelong practice of the love of God. By this I mean that 
our hearts should frequently go out to God in express acts of love. 
A lover’s heart is never silent in presence of its beloved. It speaks 
in language that poetry and romance can not exhaust. It is too 
eloquent and rapid even for words. In short, it “languishes with 
love.” But the best proof of its sincerity is prompt and ready 
sacrifice of self. If we love God truly His Will must be our law. 
Cost self what it may. “He that hath my Commandments,” i. e., 
knows my will, “and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” Our 
hearts must be welded to His in the fire of holy love. This is true 
union of our hearts with the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

No more fitting conclusion than this to our thoughts on the fruits 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart. Briefly put, these fruits are light 
in the mind, love in the heart and firm purpose of will to carry out 
all resulting duties, that will make us not merely “hearers but doers 
of the Word.” 

The main power of the soul are thus exercised and strengthened. 
The whole field of the soul is made fruitful in light and love, 
leading to duty in the three great relations of life, those bearing 
on God, our neighbor, and ourselves. 

Thus united to the Sacred Heart on earth, we may confidently 
hope one day to live united with it forever in heaven. For true 
lovers of the Sacred Heart the sixth beatitude is ever in the way 
of fulfillment: “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see: 
God.” 





Short Sermons for the Sundays in July. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE NECESSITY OF GOOD WORKS. 


“Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven: but he that doth the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. vii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Protestant position condemned by Our Lord Himself, 
(a) in word, (b) in deed; e. g., the incident of the fig tree on the way 
to Jerusalem. Therefore a Christian life is demanded as well as Chris- 
tian belief. The judgment awaiting the Christian who professes one 
thing and does another. 


In opposition to the teachings of the Church, Protestants hold 
that, to attain salvation, faith alone is necessary. With them penance 
and other acts of religion are not required, since our Saviour’s 
suffering was all sufficient. How fallacious their assertion is may 
be learned from to-day’s Gospel. For our Saviour contradicts them 
in the words: “Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he that doth the will of 
my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” It is therefore not only necessary to have faith, but we 
must also conform our life to the faith, we must express our faith 
by our actions. This truth we may easily verify in Holy Scripture. 

When Jesus with His disciples going from Bethania to Jerusalem 
stopped at a fig tree to pluck fruit, but found nothing but leaves, 
our Saviour cursed this tree and it withered away. Why did our 
Saviour curse this fig tree? This fig tree, green with leaves, but 
barren of fruit, typifies those Christians who do not live according 
to their faith, and therefore are barren of the fruit of faith, which is 
virtue. It is to be feared that many Christians will on judgment 
day hear the terrible sentence: “Depart from me you cursed into 
everlasting fire,” because of grave sin, because they would not 
perform openly and fearlessly the duties of their faith. The prophet 
David asks: “Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle? or who shall 
rest in thy holy hill?” and answers: “He that walketh without 
blemish, and worketh justice” (Psalms xiv, 1, 2). He who 
would be a good Christian must, therefore, practice virtue and 
remain free from sin, he must battle against temptation, so that he 
may be crowned victor; according to his deeds he settles his condi- 
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tion for eternity. “They that have done good things, shall come 
forth unto the resurrection of life” (John v, 29). 

On judgment day, many will perhaps say: Lord, I have praised 
thy name! I have had the true faith! But Christ, the stern Judge, 
will say to them: “I never knew you: depart from me you that 
work iniquity” (Matt. vii, 23), for “not every one that saith to me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he that 
doth the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

My dear Christians! What will our sentence be on that great day 
of judgment? Shall we be condemned with the terrible words: 
“Depart from me, you that work iniquity?” It will entirely depend 
upon ourselves. If we battle against temptations, preserve purity of 
heart, strive to do good, then we may be confident that our sentence 
will be: “Come ye blessed of my Father, possess the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world,” “for what things 
a man shall sow, those also shall he reap. For he that soweth 
in his flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corruption. But he that 
soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlasting” (Gal. 
vi, 8). You see, my friends, how mistaken those are, who neglect 
to do good works, and how necessary it is to prove our faith by our 
actions. Our salvation depends on it. I will close with the words 
of the Apostle: “In doing good let us not fail. For in due time we 
shall reap not failing” (Gal. vi, 9). Amen. 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE EXAMPLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


“What shall I do?”—Luke xvi, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Lesson that can be drawn from the example of the unjust 
steward. 
I. Proper appreciation of the things of eternity. 
II. Frequent self-examination so as to know our condition in rela- 
tion to eternity. 
III. Do what conscience tells us on this examination. 


In to-day’s Gospel we are told of the steward, who, having mis- 
used his master’s property, was called upon to give an account of 
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his stewardship. As he was not able to pay his debts, he was dis- 
missed from his master’s service. We are also told what this unjust 
steward did in order to make friends, who would give him their 
protection. He showed so much shrewdness and foresight that even 
his master praised him for it. Unjust stewards are the sinners, who 
misuse the gifts and graces which: God has given them. Following 
the example of the unjust steward it would be well if they would 
also imitate his foresight in providing for their future. 

It behooves each Christian to examine-himself frequently and to 
give account to himself of his thoughts and deeds, evil and good. 
Without doubt he who strictly watches his actions in this manner, 
will serve God faithfully, and when death comes, and our heavenly 
Father calls upon him to give an account, he will receive the reward 
bestowed on a faithful servant. 

The great value of strict self-examination was well known to all 
the saints. In holy Scripture we read how King David questioned 
himself thus: “I have thought on my ways: and turned my feet 
unto thy testimonies.”’ And he continues: “I am ready, and am not 
troubled: that I may keep thy commandments. The cords of the 
wicked have encompassed me: but I have not forgotten thy law” 
(Psalm cxvii, 59-61). This practice of the holy king we may 
well make our own, by entering into our hearts and obeying the 
dictates of our conscience. “I will hear,” he says, “what the Lord 
God will speak in me: for he will speak peace unto his people: and 
unto his saints: and unto them that are converted to the heart” 
(Psalms Ixxxiv, 9). The evil spirit is continually striving to destroy 
virtue and innocence. He tempts us to commit sin; he lays many 
traps for us to cast us into eternal destruction. 

“The children of this world are wiser in their generation, than 
the children of light,” says the Lord, and they put us to shame by 
the shrewdness and foresight with which they manage their affairs. 
If we compare our own indolence and carelessness in things that 
pertain to the eternal welfare of our immortal souls with their zeal 
in regard to things temporal, we must ask ourselves in wonder 
whether we appreciate the things of eternity. 

How different things would be, how many more souls would be 
saved, if men would endeavor to care as much for their immortal 
souls as they do for their temporal affairs! Do not wait, therefore, 
until the Master calls you to account, but examine your conscience 
frequently, question yourselves: What have I done for the salvation 
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of my soul? What is the condition of my soul? Is it stained with 
sin and vice, or does it possess sanctifying grace? What must I do 
in order to be ready for the account at the judgment? Your con- 
science will truthfully answer, and it will tell you the things to be 
done and the things to be omitted. You will seek protection, by 
using the Master’s gifts and graces for the performance of good 
works, which, when you are called to account, will accompany you 
and perhaps offset the failings of which you may have been guilty. 
This is the profitable lesson which may be drawn from the example 
of the unjust steward. Amen. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
UNGRATEFULNESS TO GOD. 


“And when Jesus drew near Jerusalem, seeing the city he wept over it.”— 
Luke xix, 41. 


SYNOPSIS.—Christ weeping over Jerusalem. The reason—Israel’s rejection 
of God’s graces, her ingratitude, God’s condemnation. Application to our 
own life. (a) God’s generosity to us; (b) our ingratitude; (c) our misuse 
even to the measure of sin; (d) our punishment. 


Our Saviour wept, and justly so, when He beheld the city of Jeru- 
salem. He had lived among the people of Jerusalem, had healed | 
their sick, and had preached to them the kingdom of God. And how 
did they repay His goodness? Sad to say, by the blackest ingrati- 
tude. And too often the evil life and wickedness of the people of 
Jerusalem is imitated by Christians, who repay the good Lord for 
His many gifts and graces by ignoring Him, or even by trans- 
gressing His Commandments. 

To them also are addressed the words in which Jesus foretold 
the punishment for ungratefulness: “For the days shall come upon 
thee: and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee and compass 
thee round, and straighten thee on every side. And beat thee flat 
to the ground, and thy children who are in thee: and they shall not 
leave in thee a stone upon a stone: because thou hast not known the 
time of thy visitation” (Luke xix, 43, 44). We know that our 
Saviour’s prophecy was fulfilled. 
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It is not surprising that God punishes ungratefulness so severely, 
for, as St. Bernard says, God detests nothing more that ungrate- 
fulness. God spoke of ingratitude through the prophet Isaias in 
these words: “Hear, O ye heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the 
Lord hath spoken. I have brought up children, and exalted them: 
but they have despised me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib: but Israel hath not known me” (Isaias 1, 2, 3). 

Thus did the Lord speak and complain about the Israelites. Has 
He not also cause to complain about us? Does not our life resemble 
that of the Israelites? All we have and possess, life, body, soul, 
reason, ability, strength, all this we received from God. His divine 
providence watches over us, He nourishes, keeps, and clothes us. 
There is not one moment that God does not watch over us. Are 
we not in duty bound to thank Him daily, hourly, and to use His 
gifts according to His holy will? Yet very many are ungrateful, 
they even use God’s gifts to offend Him, so that God may well 
complain as He did of Israel: “I have chastised them, and strength- 
ened their arms: and they have imagined evil against me” (Osee 
vii, 15). 

My dear Christians! Instead of punishment for our neglect and 
our offences, the good Lord daily gives us new graces. Let us 
not in future be ungrateful, let us not offend our Father and Ben- 
efactor, let us not give Him cause to weep over us as He did over 
the ungrateful city of Jerusalem. Let us remember the gifts and 
graces bestowed upon us and we shall heed the words of the Apostle: 
“In all things give thanks; for this is the will of God in Jesus 
Christ concerning you all” (I Thessal. v, 18). Amen. 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


THE INSUFFICIENCY OF OUR OWN STRENGTH. 


“And to some who trusted in themselves as just, and despised others, he 
spoke also this parable.”—Luke xviii, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—The best of men are of themselves, without God’s grace, un- 
able to keep from sin. The Pharisee thought himself above his fellow- 
man, yet his soul was steeped in sin. Advice of St. Leo. Example of 
David. Example of Peter. Graces needed—(a) humility, (b) prayer, 
(c) watchfulness. 


The Pharisee had no justification for the pride and conceit which 
filled his corrupt heart. No reason to boast: “I am not as the rest 
of men.” Even if it were true yet he might very easily have fallen 


ina moment. The great St. Leo says there is not one so strong in 
virtue that he may feel secure in it, and he gives the advice to be 
mindful always of our weakness in order that we might guard 
against falling into sin. There are many reasons why you should 


watch and be on your guard lest you fall. 

It matters not how holy, virtuous, and just we may be, we are 
liable to fall, and if we have not committed sin when occasion and 
danger presented themselves, it was not due to our own strength, 
but, in the words of the prophet, it was due to: ‘‘The mercies of the 
Lord, that we are not consumed” (Lam. iii, 22). St. Francis fre- 
quently said: “I consider myself a great sinner,” and when asked 
what cause he had for saying so he answered: “If God had deprived 
me of His grace, and had withheld His mercy, I should surely have 
committed grave sins.” Our frailty is great indeed. Take David 
for example. When told of the sins and vices of others, he was 
pained, and, priding himself on his strength to remain steadfast 
in virtue, he claimed that no temptation would be strong enough to 
cause him to waver and turn away from God. Alas, it was not long 
before God withdrew His graces, to punish him for his pride, and he 
committed grave sins, even murder. 

Was David not a prophet, a servant of God, a virtuous and pious 
man? And we see that even he fell. “Wherefore he that thinketh 
himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall” (I Cor. x, 12). 
Therefore we should not rely on our own strength and virtue. 
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Herein was David guilty. He saw himself as a strong, virtuous 
man, loving God, yet trusting in himself, and the day came soon 
when he found he was no better, nay not even as good as his 
fellowmen. We can not then promise ourselves that we shall remain 
firm in temptation. In the history of the Passion we read that, at 
the last supper, Our Saviour said with a sad heart to His disciples: 
“All you shall be scandalized in me this night” (Matt. xxvi, 31), and 
He warned Peter especially: “Simon, Simon, behold satan hath de- 
sired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat” (Luke xxii, 31), 
and Peter affirmed: “Although all shall be scandalized in thee, I 
will never be scandalized” (Matt. xxvi, 33). And Jesus answered: 
“Amen, I say to thee, that this night before the cock crow, thou 
shalt have denied me thrice” (Matt. xxvi, 34). Peter did not think 
this possible and vowed: “Yea, though I should die with thee, I will 
not deny thee” (Matt. xxvi, 35). “Lord I am ready to go with 
thee, both into prison and to death” (Luke xxii, 33). And what 
happened? Peter with an oath denied his beloved Lord and Master. 

My dear Christians, each one of you has without doubt expe- 
rienced that often, when very confident of your strength, you 
quickly succumbed to temptations. Many resolved to remain firm 
in certain occasions of sin; but it happens to them as it did to 
Peter, their resolutions did not stand the test. Alas, we are so 
much weaker than we imagine, and fall often just at the time when 
we are confident of our strength and virtue. 

It behooves us, therefore, to be mindful of our weakness, and to 
work with fear for our salvation. If we do this we shall not plunge 
recklessly into danger, we shall avoid the occasion of sin, keep aloof 
from evil companions, and in the hour of temptation will turn to 
God for assistance. If you, my dear Christians, desire to persevere 
in virtue until the end, think well on what I have just said to you. 
Let us be on our guard to avoid the danger and occasion of sin, so 
that we may live the life of virtue and attain salvation. “He that 
thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.”” Amen. 





AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING. 





I. Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed.” 


XXXVII. HEAVEN. 
BY THE REV. BERTRAND L, CONWAY, C.S.P. 


“Dearly beloved, we are now the sons of God; and it hath not yet 
appeared what we shall be. We know that when he shall appear, we shall 
be like to him, because we shall see him as he is.”—I John iii, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The Scriptures speak of heaven to comfort us 
in our sorrows, to remind us of our brief earthly pilgrimage and to 
incite us to persevere. Impossible to describe its joys. Impossible to 
St. Paul and St. John. The imagery of the Apocalypse not a real de- 
scription. Useless for us to pry into the details of its joy. 

The Beatific Vision. Reason can prove immortality and the 
fact of a future reward. Revelation alone can tell us of the supernatural 
fact of the Beatific Vision. We see God by the light of glory. We see 
not only the glorified humanity of Christ, but the divine essence. We 
see all things in God, and from His divine viewpoint. In this life we 
see traces of God’s goodness, truth and beauty. A foretaste of the 
perfect vision of God—not a mere contemplation, but a perfect satisfac- 
tion of every faculty of man’s being. 

II. Perfect and eternal happiness. Happiness in this life always 
imperfect and fleeting. Sin banished in heaven, and with it all the evils 
that follow in its train—labor, sorrow, sickness and death. A place of 
perfect rest. The Scriptures speak of degrees of merit, according to 
our works. There ts no possibility of ennui, because (1) The object 
of our longing is infinite; and (2) God sustains us that we, made like 
to Him, never know fatigue. 

Peroration—The true lover (1) thinks constantly of the beloved; 
(2) longs ardently for her presence, and (3) is willing to do all things — 
for her. Love should therefore be the object of all our striving, and 
heaven the goal in view, 


The Word of God, in both the Old Testament and the New, 
speaks unceasingly of the perfect and lasting happiness which God 
has prepared for His faithful servants. The joys of the kingdom 
of heaven are insisted upon by prophet, apostle, and the Saviour 
Himself, to comfort us in our struggles and sorrows, to remind us 
of the brief duration of our earthly pilgrimage, to incite us to 
persevere faithfully until the end, that we might win our reward 
exceedingly great. “I reckon that the sufferings of this time are 
not worthy to be reckoned with the glory to come” (Rom. viii, 18). 
“We have not here a lasting city, but we seek one that is to come” 
(Heb. xiii, 14). “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
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the crown of life” (Apoc. ii, 10). “Your reward is very great in 
heaven” (Matt. v, 1). “They shall be inebriated with the plenty 
of thy house; and thou shalt make them drink of the torrent of 
thy pleasure” (Ps. xxv, 10). 

It is impossible for any mortal to describe adequately the happi- 
ness of heaven. The apostles on Thabor who saw the Saviour 
transfigured with the glory of His Father’s kingdom “fell upon 
their faces and were very much afraid” (Matt. xvii, 6). St. Paul, 
the greatest genius the religious world ever knew, although vouch- 
safed a vision of paradise, could only marvel at its beauty, and be 
silent (II Cor. xii, 4). He knew that its happiness far surpassed 
the dreams of the brightest intelligence, or the hopes of the most 
loving heart. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man, what things God had prepared for 
them that love Him” (I Cor. ii, 9). St. John the Beloved pictures 
heaven with “its gates of pearl, its streets of pure gold, its founda- 
tions of all precious stones, its light of the glory of God” (Apoc. 
xxi, 19-23), and yet his imagery in no way pretends to give a real 
account of the beauty of God’s house. 

When the greatest of God’s saints tell us clearly that God has 
not chosen to reveal to us the details of our future life and work in 
eternity, it is idle for us to pry into the secrets of God. We can 
not know any more than God is pleased to unfold. 

We should be perfectly content when the apostle tells us: “It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” How we shall know God and love 
Him for all eternity, how we will carry on converse with the 
angels and the saints, how we will feel toward our friends or rela- 
tives who have not won their crown, how we shall be perfectly and 
eternally happy—these are questions for the future. We are like men 
regarding the reverse side of a beautiful tapestry, and seeing nothing 
but an unmeaning medley of numberless stitches and knots. But 
we know that if we are faithful to the end, we will one day behold 
the beautiful design, of God’s own framing, on the other side of the 
fabric. 

But as in every other mystery of Christianity, the hereafter with 
its obscurity and darkness is also a revelation of truth and light. 
As St. John tells us: In heaven “we shall see God face to face, 
and be like to him.” 

The essential joy of the blessed in heaven consists in seeing God 
face to face and loving Him perfectly through all eternity—in en- 
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joying with the purest and most perfect happiness the Beatific 
Vision. “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God” 
(Matt. v, 8). “We see now through a glass in a dark manner, 
but then face to face” (I Cor. xiii, 12). 

Human reason of itself can prove the sanction of reward and 
punishment in the after life. It can demonstrate that the soul does 
not end with the body, but lives an immortal life of blessing or 
of curse, according as it has kept or broken the law of God. But 
the revealed joy of the Beatific Vision is far above the happiness 
due our human nature. It is a purely supernatural gift of God. 
“Eternal life,” says the apostle, “is a grace of God” (Rom. vi, 23). 
It makes us “fellow citizens with the saints, domestics of God, 
joint heirs with Christ, sharers in the glory of his throne, his eternal 
friends” (Eph. ii, 19; Rom. viii, 17; Apoc. iii, 21; John xiv, 2). No 
truth is plainer in the Scriptures than the invisibility of the Un- 
created Deity. We have no right by our mere human nature to see 
God face to face. ‘No man hath seen God at any time” (Jo. i, 18). 
“God inhabiteth light inaccessible, whom no man hath seen nor can 
see” (I Tim. vi, 16). When Moses of old desired to see the glory 
of God, Jehovah told him that to see God face to face was not 
given to man in this life. “Thou canst not see my face; for no 
man shall see me and live” (Ex. xxxiii, 20; Cf. Deut. iv, 12; I 
Jo. iv, 12). 

St. John tells us that to see God there must needs be some mar- 
velous supernatural change in us. If we are to look not merely . 
upon Our Lord’s glorified humanity but to view the Divine Essence 
itself, we must become “partakers of the Divine Nature” (II Peter 
i, 4), we must “be like to him” (I Jo. iii, 2). 

This supernatural quality or special divine operation whereby 
our minds are enlarged, purified and strengthened to enjoy the 
glory of the divine nature instead of being overwhelmed by its 
majesty, is called by the Church the ight of glory. It is the cul- 
minating grace of the thousands that God showers upon His chil- 
dren from the time He first gave them the divine help to believe 
and to hope. It is the eternal grace of the love of God which will 
endure for ever, when the faith that acknowledged it, and the hope 
that longed for it shall be no more. 

Even in this life we can see everywhere around us the traces of 
the beauty, the goodness and the truth of the most high God. How 
many have realized his beauty when they saw the sun rise glorious 
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at dawn from the top of the snow-capped mountains, or descend 
in ruddy glow tipping the surrounding clouds with all the colors 
of the rainbow? How many have felt His goodness when in their 
hour of contentment they have thanked Him for the blessing of a 
true wife, a grateful child, a faithful friend, a sorrowful Con- 
fession, a loving Communion? How many have received a glimpse 
of His eternal truth, when they entered the haven of the Church 
Catholic after the storms of error and unbelief, and learned to love 
the wisdom of God in a St. Paul, a St. John, a Francis de Sales, 
or a Philip Neri? 

And yet these were only “glimpses through a glass,” as the 
apostle calls them. They were merely the glimmering rays of 
beauty, goodness and truth which shone from on high through the 
thick mists of this world’s error and sin. 

In the kingdom of heaven we shall no longer see Him by means 
of His word and works, as revealed in the universe, the Bible, the 
Church and the saints, but we shall gaze into the Divine Essence 
itself, and see, as in a spotless mirror, created things, and the 
eternal truths. We will begin to fathom—and all eternity will 
not suffice for the task—the impenetrable depths of the mysteries 
of God—the trinity, the incarnation, the redemption, the love, the 
mercy, the justice, the power, the eternity of God. We shall then 
learn the reason of suffering and labor, we shall realize the mercy 
of eternal punishment, we shall see the wisdom of the marvelous 
distribution of God’s graces—in a word, we shall be perfectly 
happy in viewing all things from the viewpoint of God. 

Some non-Catholic writers have ridiculed what they call the 
scholastic concept of heaven. Just as Mohammed, they say, pictured 
a sensual paradise, or the pagans framed gods after their own 
image and likeness, so the medieval schoolmen, addicted wholly to 
contemplation, made the happiness of heaven consist solely in the 
joy of intellectual contemplation. | 

But such an objection at once proves that these men have never 
taken the trouble to read any of the authors they despise on mere 
traditional prejudice. For Catholic theologians of the Middle Ages 
and to-day point out carefully that the Beatific Vision implies 
not merely the perfect satisfaction of the intellect but also the 
perfect satisfaction of the will; not merely the perfection of the 
soul, which becomes like to God, but also of the body which becomes 
like the body of the risen Christ (I Cor. xv), not merely a dry 
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thinking about God, but the perfect possession of God for all 
eternity by every faculty of man. 

What do we mean by seeing a friend? We go to see him because 
we love him, and enjoy the pleasure of his company. Should that 
love turn to hatred, his very presence becomes distasteful and a 
positive pain to us. So the devout soul sees God because it loves 
God perfectly, and finds its perfect contentment in His eternally 
blessed presence. For the same reason the unrepentant sinner, 
dying in the voluntary hatred of God, finds God’s presence a posi- 
tive pain, and shuns it forever in the despair of hell. 

The soul possessed of the Beatific Vision is necessarily blessed 
with a perfect and eternal happiness. 

There is an innate longing in every soul for happiness, because 
God has created it for Himself. Too often man seeks it where it 
can not be found. In seeking to build his palace of happiness, he 
generally lays the foundation in the riches of the world, which 
seem at first sight able to procure every desire of the human heart. 
On this foundation he erects every kind of sensual and intellectual 
pleasure; love, friendship, health, the pride of place, the glory of 
this world, the honor and respect of his fellows. Has he attained 
true happiness? By no means, for in one day the whirlwind of 
misfortune overturns his palace of pleasure and buries him in its 
ruins. 

Has he acquired a fortune of millions? He is robbed of it in one 
day’s wild speculation, or his health is so shattered that his life is 
nothing but a living death. Has he a happy and peaceful family? 
In one day, the devil enters that household, and lo! a loving wife 
becomes untrue, a daughter marries a worthless scoundrel, or a 
son becomes a drunkard. Has he many friends? In time of need 
they desert him and sell his friendship, like Judas, for thirty pieces 
of silver. Is he honored by the world with its highest places of 
trust? One false step, and those that yesterday shouted their 
hosannas, will be the first to clamor for his undoing. 

Indeed every new desire of the heart that is satisfied is merely 
the beginning of another that craves satisfaction. We are like the 
traveler that for the first time attempts to climb the summit of a 
very high mountain. After great stress of labor he has reached a 
rugged height only to find himself encased in a prison of great 
walls. On and on he goes to what he deems the topmost peak, but 
on reaching it he finds that there are others higher still. Down ° 
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again he climbs to ascend once more, only to be again deceived. 
What a true picture of the lives of men. 

In heaven every true desire shall find its perfect satisfaction, and 
every evil shall cease to exist forever more. There will be perfect 
rest and peace for body and soul. The poor “shall no more hunger 
and thirst, neither shall the sun fall on them, nor any heat” (Apoc. 
vii, 16). The sick and sorrowing shall be strong and happy, for 
“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and death shall be 
no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more” 
(Apoc. xxi, 4). The curse of sin and the dark night of struggle 
and temptation shall disappear, for “there shall be no curse any 
more, and night shall be no more” (Apoc. xxii, 3-5). The devil’s 
power will be utterly broken, the flesh will no longer rebel against 
the spirit, the world of wicked men and women will be utterly 
forgotten. , 

How often did the eyes of the martyrs dying for Christ in the 
midst of most cruel torments pierce behind the veil, to take comfort 
in the peace of the City of God! How often have the noblest of 
the saints been wrapped in ecstasy as they “beheld the glory of 
the Lord with open face” (II Cor. iii, 18). How often a weary 
pilgrim in this valley of tears has struggled on despite the bitterest 
temptations toward the rest of his father’s house? “One drop of 
this happiness,” a great saints tells us, “if it fell into hell, would at 
once convert the misery of the damned into joy and delight.” 
“Blessed indeed are they that dwell in thy house, O Lord. They 
shall praise thee forever and ever” (Ps. Ixxxiii, 5), “they shall be 
inebriated with the plenty of thy house, and thou shalt make them 
drink of the torrent of thy pleasure; for with thee is the fountain 
of life, and in thy light we shall see light” (Ps. xxxv, 9, 10). 

It is, however, the teaching of the Council of Florence that 
although all the blessed shall be perfectly happy, still everyone 
shall be rewarded according to their degree of merit. Nothing is 
more clearly taught in the sacred Scriptures. Our Saviour tells us 
that “he will render to every man according to his works” (Matt. 
Xvi, 27). It seems natural to suppose that the saint who practices 
the heroic self-denial of a St. Paul, or the heroic poverty of St. 
Francis Assisi, will obtain more glory before the throne of God, 
than that simple good housewife who saves her soul, after yielding 
many and many a time to worldliness. “He who soweth spar- 
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ingly shall also reap sparingly; and he who soweth in blessings 
shall also reap blessings” (II Cor. ix, 6). 

Protestants as a rule deny this, on account of their false teaching 
on merit, and the efficacy of good works. They also appeal to the 
parable of the householder (Matt. xx, 1-16). But Our Saviour 
merely wished to bring out the fact “that the reward of eternal 
life corresponds not to the length of time a man has labored, but 
to the work he has accomplished” (Maldonatus). Our Saviour had 
in mind the Jews, who proud of their position as God’s chosen 
people were murmuring now that he was putting the alien Gentiles 
on the same footing as themselves. The question of the quality 
or inequality of reward in an after life is not even hinted at. 

Another common difficulty of to-day is the doubt that seems to 
arise even in the minds of some Christians: Will not the joys of 
heaven be fruitful of languor and ennui? They picture the blessed 
as immersed in mere dreamy contemplation, or chanting in dull 
monotonous round the praises of God. 

But is it not altogether unreasonable to suppose that the Infinite 
Intelligence, Beauty and Love could fail to satisfy the aspirations 
and longings of our minds and hearts? As well say that we could 
exhaust the ocean by drinking its waters, as dream of exhausting 
the treasures of eternal happiness that God has prepared for us. 

It is perfectly true that pleasure produces satiety in this life, 
but that can readily be accounted for. Sinful pleasure eventually 
causes disgust and ennui, for our hearts were made for something 
higher and nobler; intellectual pleasure is often so exacting in its 
demands that it wearies us exceedingly, just as the body becomes 
fatigued from too much physical exercise. 

But in heaven no unhappiness is possible, because sin, the origin 
of it, is absolutely banished. “There shall not enter into it any- 
thing defiled” (Apoc. xxi, 27). No weariness or ennui is possible, 
because God gives us the sustaining help of His own infinite power 
and love. All the desires of mind and will and heart will be 
eternally gratified. Why, then, question, simply because we can 
not form an adequate concept of the manner in which God will 
satisfy them. 

Sursum Corda be your motto, then, beloved brethren. Lift up 
your hearts to the glory and happiness that await you in the palace 
of the King. The true lover thinks constantly of the beloved. It 
was the thought of the plenty in his father’s house that first 
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roused the prodigal to a sense of his degradation. It was the vision 
of paradise that changed Saul, the persecutor of the Christians, into 
Paul, the great lover of Jesus Christ. 

The true lover longs ardently for the presence of the beloved, 
“As the hart panteth after the fountains of water, so their souls 
pant after God” (Ps. xli, 1, 2). The desire “to be dissolved, and 
to be with God” (Phil. i, 23) has ever burned in the hearts of 
patriarchs, prophets and apostles. They knew that nothing but 
God could give true rest and peace to their souls; that their long- 
ing for truth, goodness, beauty and love was too intense to be 
satisfied by aught created, that this life was but an imperfect, 
humdrum existence, unless its motive was divinized by the glory of 
the life to come. Death to God’s true servants is merely a door 
into their Father’s house, a gate into the King’s city. Sickness, 
sorrow and labor are merely the passports for entrance. 

The true lover is willing to do all things for the beloved. The 
faithful follower of Christ finds every burden easy, because love 
spurs him on. He knows that “the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence and the violent bear it away” (Matt. xi, 12). He knows 
that the one who hateth his life in the world keepeth it unto life 
eternal (Jo. xii, 25). He knows that “through many tribulations 
we must enter into the kingdom of God” (Acts xiv, 22). No sacri- 
fice is too great, no sorrow too bitter, no labor too trying, no poverty 
too burdensome, no temptation too vehement—all are gladly ac- 
cepted as crosses, needed to win the crown incorruptible (I Cor. 
ix, 25). 

With love as the motive, and the kingdom of God as the end 
of your striving, let the world’s standards alone. Men may pity 
you for your ill health, look down upon you for your poverty, and 
avoid you for your over great sorrow, “esteeming your life mad- 
ness, and your death without honor,” but God “has numbered you 
among his children, and your lot will be eternal happiness among 
his saints” (Wisdom vy, 4, 5). 
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XXXVIII. PURGATORY. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Our Lord’s earnestness in preaching a state of perfection. 
The difficulty of the means, laid down by Him, for attaining that state. 
The fact is that hardly any one does practice those means. Christ meant 
them to be carried out. Heaven can not be entered without perfection. 
As that perfection is not attained here it follows that some place must 
exist, on the other side of the grave, where, previously to entering heaven, 
we are made perfect. 

II. Consider the sinner who dies after a whole life spent in sin, 
He repents at the last. It 1s admitted by all that repentance, even at the 
last moment, delivers the sinner from hell. But will he go straight to 
heaven? Is it reasonable? At once will he go about in close compan- 
ionship with the most holy, such as our blessed Lord and Our Lady? 

III. Consider that heaven is held out as a reward for loving service. 
With that consider the state of modern society. No reason to think of 
its sins. Consider its negligences. The universal forgetfulness of Christ; 
complete absorption in this life. No one wants heaven for its own sake. 
at most, it is wanted because men can not live here always. Love of 
this life, and forgetfulness of Christ form a second nature, How is that 
to be changed into love of heaven and great fondness for Christ? Will 
this be done in a moment? Would it be any satisfaction to Christ if, 
by a miracle, in a moment He brought it about? A forced love is hardly 
worth the having. . 

IV. Purgatory is the school of love. 

V. Would heaven, which we had done nothing to gain, be looked 
at as a reward by the honorable? Should we not feel ashamed, con- 
fused by being in the company of those who had borne even perse- 
cution, while we. had attempted nothing for Christ. Woutd not the 
“Well done, good and faithful servant” seem to us the perfection of 
sarcasm as we recollect, supposing we have gone straight to heaven, that 
we were not good, not faithful, not the servant of Christ at all? Would 
not such considerations make us, of our own selves, approach Christ and 
even ask to be sent away to be prepared; so that heaven might be, in 
some sense, of our own gaining, and the word of Christ “Well done” be 
at least to some extent true? 


Few things in the New Testament are so remarkable as the great 
stress which Our Lord lays upon what he describes as being per- 
fect, and the very difficult means which He holds out for the at- 
tainment of that state. The young man who, on one occasion, ap- 
proached Him with the desire to follow Him whithersoever He 
went, had, according to his own assertion, kept the Command- 
ments from his youth up; but this was not sufficient for Christ. 
“If thou wilt be perfect,” He replied, “go sell all that thou hast and 
give it to the poor, and then come, follow me.” The state of 
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perfection is the following of Christ ; that is to say, it consists in the 
performance of those holy actions of which in His own life He 
set the example. It consists in undergoing the sufferings and the 
privations of life in the same spirit as that in which Our Lord 
underwent His. He that will be the perfect disciple is to take up 
his cross, and that daily; he is to be ready to lose his life for the 
sake of Christ ; he is to prefer poverty to wealth ; meekness, chastity, 
peacefulness, and even persecution, to any one of their opposites. 
He is to be another Christ. Such a state as this is the one which 
Our Lord has shown us He wishes us to endeavor to attain to, and 
how earnestly He wishes it can be seen from the words uttered by 
Him after the enumeration of some of the things above mentioned 
as constituting perfection, the words namely, “Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” 

But it will be acknowledged that the means laid down by the 
Saviour of the world would, were they carried out, be very hard 
to bear. Indeed, it is because of the large amount of pain which 
they entail that by far the greater part of the adherents to Chris- 
tianity either never dream of submitting to them, or, in case they 
are obliged to do so, they rebel, and, so soon as they are able, en- 
deavor to escape them. Who does sell all he has and bestow it on 
the poor? Or, if smitten upon the right cheek, offers the other to 
be smitten? Or, to the person stealing his cloak, offers, in addition, 
his coat? Or suffers injury without seeking redress, or persecution 
without murmuring, or takes the daily cross as a blessing which 
should be welcomed and cherished rather than as an affliction to be 
got rid of at the first opportunity? Did Christ never mean, then, 
that the state of perfection which He so often exhorts us to try to 
reach should really be striven for by us? After all He has said on 
the matter, are we, then, quite as perfect without complying with 
the conditions He has laid down, as we should be were we to have 
taken Him seriously at His word? Who will for one moment 
either say so or think so? Who will not say that Christ counseled 
this state of perfection because He thought it necessary that we 
should attain to it. He was not one of those who talk for the sake 
of talking. He never gave advice which was not really required. 
On no occasion does He present Himself as a person who would 
set before us a course of life, and, at the same time, would lead 
us to understand that the same purpose is answered whether we 
follow out that course or leave it alone. What, then, are we to 
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conclude? It can not be denied that exceedingly few indeed ever 
dream of putting the advice of Our Lord into practice; in other 
words the vast majority of persons prefer not to become sufficiently 
perfect for entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 

What, we repeat, are we to conclude from this? Perfection is 
necessary. We can not hope for heaven without we first of all 
attain to that perfection. What are we, then, to conclude from 
this, excepting that after death some place must exist where the 
attainment of that perfection will not be left to us, as it is here, but 
where God Himself will prepare us, will make us ready, will perfect 
us, so as to render us fitted to dwell near to Him in the kingdom 
of heaven for eternity? 

But our sojourn here on earth is not only one in which we refuse 
to become as perfect as our divine Master would have us be, 
but, more than this, the greatest imperfections are with us the order 
of the day, and by a great many, very serious sins are committed. 
Can it really be a fact that the soul of the sinner is, at the moment 
of death, at once, without the least preparation, to enjoy the felicity 
of paradise ; at once to be admitted into that place which is a reward 
for perfection and sinlessness? Consider the case of very many 
who leave this world after the commission of much the very op- 
posite of righteousness—one moment grievous sinners, the next 
face to face with their Judge. They have been taken away to the 
next world laden with iniquity, burdened with defects, bearing upon 
their souls the result of many misdemeanors. From their youth 
up no prayers have been said, no church frequented, no interest 
taken in the affairs of God, but, most likely, a very sad interest 
taken in those things which tell against God and which frustrate 
His divine plans. At the last only, when almost in the very arms of 
death, they have expressed sorrow for the sinful life. An act of 
contrition has been made. Pardon for the wayward career has been 
asked. What is to become of such a one? Is he to be punished for 
evermore? Is the expression of sorrow of no avail, the “God be 
merciful to me a sinner” without some beneficial effect? It is a 
received doctrine among Christians that, at whatsoever moment, 
early or late, even at the very latest, the sinner returns to his God, 
he will be forgiven and will not be punished eternally: “Living he 
shall live, and he shall not die, saith the Lord.” But shall he go 
straight to heaven, then? At once, he whose soul has been, up to the 
last moment, saturated, blotched, blurred, defiled with sin,—at once 
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is such a one to walk the courts of heaven as a familiar friend of 
angels, of saints, of our Blessed Lady, of Our Lord; is he at once to 
be in close companionship with that God of whom we are told that 
nothing defiled shall enter into His sight? Can we believe it? 
Would it be fair to the saints, if such were indeed the case? To 
them who in their lifetime really did bear the burdens and the 
heats for the sake of Christ ; who were pure not only in their charac- 
ter, but who had purified their soul with pain; who ran their 
course, who kept the faith, who fought the good fight—would the im- 
mediate entrance, without some preparation, into heaven,.on the 
part of the repentant wicked be just to such as these? 

Or, consider again the fact, evident in every one of the pages of 
the New Testament, that heaven is held out by Christ only to those 
who are engaged in actively serving Him; a service, moreover, which 
is to comprise a real love of and fondness for Him—consider that 
fact side by side with what is the general feature of society in all of 
its grades at the present time—the absence of actual service of Christ 
and universal forgetfulness of Him. There is no need to think about 
sin in this consideration ; it is quite sufficient to point to the unfitted- 
ness of the majority of people for heaven, where they are to 
dwell eternally with Christ, from the sole reason that neither the 
one nor the other ever enters, in the least degree, into their thoughts 
or their actions. There on the one hand is Our Lord longing to 
have each one of us with Him in heaven; on the other hand there 
are the members of the human race who have no wish to get there, 
unless, perhaps, in quite a secondary way. At the same time as 
Christ is counting the moments when the days of our pilgrimage are 
over, we, far from looking upon our seeing and being with Him in 
the same anxious and impatient manner, are counting on reaching 
the place He has gone beforehand to prepare for us only as an 
alternative. We regret we can not live here always; but as we feel 
confident that that is an impossibility, well then, of course, we prefer 
eternal happiness to a state of eternal discomfort, or, worse still, 
misery. There is no sighing for heaven and Christ in the same man- 
ner as that so beautifully mentioned by the royal prophet: “For thee 
my heart and my flesh have fainted away.” This is surely a state of 
mind quite unfitted for the immediate possession of the reward which 
Christ is said to have in store only “for them that love Him.” Our 
state of mind is altogether in favor of the present life. We need 
not, we repeat, consider the matter of sin; without introducing sin 
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into the subject at all, it must be clear to most that, with the ma- 
jority of people the thoughts of the mind, the turn of the disposition, 
the bent of the inclination are toward this earth. Life here has 
become a second nature to us. But is that second nature to be 
changed at once so soon as the breath is out of our body? God 
and Christ will certainly not have us with them unless we so desire, 
and, as the being with them is to last forever, we must want to be 
with them as vehemently as They want to be with us. Perfect love 
of them must take possession of us before we enter heaven. But it 
is idle to deny that most Christians hardly ever think of these Divine 
Persons, to say nothing about having the sentiment of perfect love of 
them. And this from the cradle to the grave. It is the state of mind 
of society at the present moment. As they have lived in that state, 
so they die in it. We pass away with the thoughts and the cares 
and the conditions of the mode of life here below intertwined 
with our whole being. All during that which the Patriarch calls the 
pilgrimage of our days on this earth the great person with whom we 
are to spend eternity stands more or less in the last position within 
our affections, and, too often, and with most, is clean forgotten, 
quite out of mind, like one, as the prophet puts it, “dead from the 
heart ;’ mortuus ex corde. A change surely must come over the 
whole disposition of a man before he can settle down to enjoy the 
delights of close companionship with Christ, the “Lover of his 
soul.” And that change must surely be, to some extent, brought 
about by our own selves. If as by a miracle, at the moment of our 
departure hence, the Son of God should work a complete change in 
our frame of mind, in our habit of thought, in the aspirations of 
our heart, so that we should drop off all considerations of the world 
below as we disuse an old garment, and be inflamed with the love of 
our Master with so warm a fire that even all the loves of the earth 
would be burnt and consumed away by it; if Christ wrought an in- 
stantaneous change in us, what satisfaction would such a love be to 
Him? He loves us; but He desires our love in return; but, then, who 
cares about a love which is caused by some spell and which, not 
issuing spontaneously out of the breast of the beloved, is a sentiment 
merely produced by the mighty act of a mightier mind? It would be 
very little consolation to the King of heaven throughout the ages of 
eternity, were He to be able to review the souls of the blessed in 
heaven, and only be allowed to say of an overwhelming majority 
of them: “They love me because, in a moment, I made them 
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do so. They were never schooled in love for me. On the 
earth where they might, and should, have learned that lesson I 
was hardly ever thought of by them. In the twinkling of an eye I 
forced them to love me.” Not so does affection, which is in the 
least degree worth having, come for a person who has previously 
never been cared for, never considered, altogether out of mind. 
It takes time. It comes by a gradual process. And that gradual 
process of learning to love Christ in such a manner that the senti- 
ment may be said to be ours, and not one that He has forced upon 
us, will not take place in heaven, since “a process of learning” is 
another way of saying a state of preparation, and heaven is not 
preparation but the reward held out to the ready and prepared. But 
if the place of preparation is not heaven itself, and, as we have 
presumed earth has passed away, where can the preparation take 
place if there be no purgatory? 

For whatever else may or may not be said of purgatory, one of 
the things, and one of the chief things which must be said of it, is 
that it is the school of love. It is there that, step by step, we rise 
to the gaining of that perfect fondness for Christ, which the best of 
us, even, hardly attain to here, and from which most of us are re- 
moved even to the extreme of coldness, such: is our forgetfulness 
of Him and of His claims. “Depart from me” He will say to the 
soul when, in death, it meets Him. “Depart; but not forever. 
Depart into the outer darkness, although not to remain there 
always. Day by day you shall now learn the lesson which you 
should have learned on earth. It will not be done in a moment, or 
without your feeling something on account of it; for all learning 
is a gradual process, and no lesson is perfectly known unless it cause 
inconvenience, sometimes great pain, in the acquisition. But learn 
to love you shall. You shall then return to me, and stay and dwell 
with me where you will have the satisfaction of being completely 
happy, and where J shall have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
love me, your God, not because I, in one moment forced you to do 
so, but, because, to some extent you acquired that love yourself. 
Learnt it, that is, in a place where the very separation from me 
itself increased your longing for heaven and me as the hart 
thirsteth for the water brooks: in purgatory, namely, where absence 
from me became like a load upon your heart weighing you down, 
and the thoughts of me, and desire for me, brought tears to the 
eyes of your soul.” 
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Finally, our own feelings of self respect and of honor should 
incline us to admit the existence of a place of preparation and 
of purification before heaven can be entered. Every one will 
agree that in heaven the finest and truest ideas of honor and 
of equity will rule in the minds of all. That there could be ad- 
mitted in that place anything but the finest sentiments of our nature 
is itself a supposition which even the wicked would ridicule. But 
could the honorable man support heaven for one moment, con- 
stantly, continually, eternally fraternizing with those who had 
worked, suffered, struggled, to obtain that reward, for which if 
there were no state of preparation he himself would have done and 
suffered nothing? Would he not find it difficult indeed to be at his 
ease were he placed in the same position, awarded the same honors, 
raised to the same level, given exactly the same delights, the signs 
of his Saviour’s love, as those who really had done and submitted to 
something while he could not pretend to having made even one small 
effort? He did nothing; he knew that he had done nothing ; Christ, 
too, knew that he did nothing. No honorable man, we repeat, could 
support such a state. His whole heart and mind would plead to 
Christ for a purgatory. He would ask to be sent away from heaven, 


for a time, to a place of preparation. Then he could come back, and 
could feel like the rest that he had won his crown by some kind of 
personal effort. Then the words of Christ would be deprived of 
their sting and it would be truthfully said “Well done,” and “Good,” 
and “Faithful Servant.” 
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XXXIX. HELL. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“The iniquity of the house of Israel and of Judah is exceeding great. . 
The city is filled with perverseness, for they have said: the Lord hath forsaken 
the earth and the Lord seeth not. Therefore neither shall my eye spare, nor 
will I have pity: I will requite their way upon their head.”—Ezech. ix, 9, 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The wickedness of the Jews brought down the punishment 

of God upon them. The superabundant evil of these days likewise merits 
punishment. Vincible ignorance no excuse. Violation of eternal laws 
to be visited by eternal punishment. The doctrine of hell, vigorously at- 
tacked by doubt, scepticism, sophistry, ridicule, misrepresentation, etc. 

Il. ‘The doctrine denied by the many; by the scientific, but the argu- 
ments adduced are unscientific. Prayer, fasting, mortification are the books 
from which are learned the truths of God. 

III. The doctrine of hell distorted, not considered in connection with 
correlated doctrines. Made repulsive by Calvin’s blasphemous position; 
rejected by reason of the denial of purgatory; abandoned by those who 
dwell exclusively on the physical sufferings of hell. 

if V. Chief cause of denial of this doctrine is the moral disposition of 
men, viz., (a) rejection of everything supernatural; (b) sensuality; (c) 
pride ie (d) general sinfulness. The rejection of this truth the surest way 
to hell. God’s grace enlightening and sanctifying us will preserve us 
from this punishment. 


I. In this passage the prophet gives us to understand that the 
wickedness of the chosen people was completed and its measure 
filled up, by their disbelief in the vigilance and stern justice of God. 
Punishment was inevitable for their sins. They sought to escape 
from this crushing knowledge by asserting that God could not see 
them or would not punish them. “How doth God know, or is there 
knowledge in the Most High” (Ps. Ixii, 11). But this ignorance 
did not alter facts; it did not excuse them like that ignorance which 
is invincible; it only indicated a deeper perversity of heart and at- 
tracted a severer punishment. The present times may very well be 
compared with those. There is the same superabounding wicked- 
ness, the same resistance to light and truth, the same denial of divine 
knowledge and future retribution. There are many who say, in 
effect and in actual word, “The Lord seeth not.” Let us make the 
most of this life for there is no other. We can sin freely, we may 
gratify every desire; there is no judgment, there is no place of pun- 
ishment hereafter, and with due precautions we shall escape punish- 
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ment even here. But yet “the Lord shall laugh at him: for He 
foreseeth that his day shall come” (Ps. xxxvi, 13). 

The present age has gone beyond all those that are past, in deny- 
ing the existence of hell. Hitherto the voice of the Church, the voice 
of Scripture, the voice of nature, reason, and conscience, have con- 
vinced even the most lawless sects that an eternal punishment awaits 
the violation of eternal laws. But now, various causes have com- 
bined to lead most of those who are outside the Catholic Church 
to reject this most important truth. Pride of intellect and spiritual 
ignorance, the tendency to rebellion and moral corruption, have 
created a new spirit of the age, which has set itself resolutely in op- 
position to this doctrine. Against it have been marshaled all the 
forces of sophistry, ridicule, misrepresentation. The attack has 
been most vigorously conducted with so much success outside the one 
true Church of Christ, that its leaders boast of having forever deliv- 
ered mankind (i. e. certain sections of some communities), from “an 
appalling burthen of cruelty and terror.” Our task is to see how 
conformable is the Catholic doctrine of hell, as to its existence, 
its torments, its eternity, with right reason and natural law. We 
will consider the denial of hell, how it has been encouraged by 
the prevailing spirit of the world, and how the incomplete presenta- 
tion of the doctrine by heresy has made it seem distorted, incon- 
sistent with other truths, and incredible. 

II. The deniers of hell rely upon their multitude and their posi- 
tion as men of science. \To the mind that has any belief in Chris- 
tianity, this is not of much weight. Religious truth is not a matter 
that is decided by a counting of votes like an election or a criminal 
trial. There have been times when truth was with the minority as 
when Our Lord was condemned by the civil and the religious tri- 
bunals, by the government, and by the populace. In such a case we 
have only to remember the prophet’s servant, who was terrified 
by the army with horses and chariots that had come out against 
them. Eliseus answered, “Fear not, for there are more with us than 
against us,’ and the servant’s eyes were opened to see the whole 
mountain full of horses and chariots of fire (IV Kings vi, 16, 17). 
There have been times when truth was not with the learned and the 
great; so it was when our Lord’s enemies asked, “Hath any one of 
the rulers believed in him, or of the Pharisees?” (John vii, 48). In 
such a case we may remember that human opinions are of no account, 
that they vary from age to age, and like the wind, are never fixed. 
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Who are those who presume to deny offhand this great mystery of 
divine justice? Are they men enlightened by the Spirit of God, 
who have meditated on His word in fasting and prayer? Are they 
men of rigid virtue and spiritual experience? Not so. The more 
creditable among them are men whose training and whose knowledge 
are confined to worldly and material sciences, and rather unfit them 
than otherwise for spiritual investigations. The majority are men 
of profligate life, hostile to truth and virtue, who desire that there 
should be no hell to punish them for their past sins or disturb the 
enjoyment of future ones. They are most anxious to mislead 
others, so as to gain further confidence from their numbers. Those 
are they whom Jesus Christ calls the world. Their earthly and 
carnal standards can not be applied as tests of supernatural truths. 
Their judgments are bound to be diametrically opposite to the judg- 
ments of God. Their condemnation of any doctrine almost amounts 
to a proof of its truth. 

III. One of the chief causes of disbelief in hell is the very dis- 
torted form in which the doctrine has been presented to those outside 
the Church. It does not occur to them to examine the doctrine at 
its source and to enquire what is the Catholic view. They take their 
notions of Christian doctrine from some heresy condemned by the 
Christian Church. They make no account of the teaching of that 
body which alone has treated these subjects scientifically, which has 
a life five times longer than the oldest of the sects, and which em- 
braces the large majority of professing Christians. 

I. Hell is connected with other truths, and as these truths lose 
their hold on men, so does belief in hell fade away. The idea of 
God has degenerated. Men have lost the sense of His presence, and 
of that infinite holiness which is too pure to behold iniquity. They 
think of God as if He held the world’s view about sin. They have 
no notion of the infinite malice, ingratitude and filthiness of mortal 
sin. They look on it just as an amiable weakness, often as a mere 
joke ; if they do ever disapprove of it, it is only because it is coarse, 
or offensive, or injurious to temporal interests. And they imagine 
that when the positive act of sin is over nothing of it remains, no 
permanent stain on the soul, no obstinate adherence of the will to it, 
no complete severance from God, nothing but what can be rectified 
by a brief punishment. So far as they do consider God in the 
matter, they picture Him as possessing only one attribute, viz., the 
sort of weakly benevolence that has come to replace divine charity 
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in so many minds. Not knowing how to reconcile infinite mercy 
‘with vigorous justice, they drop the justice entirely out of sight, and 
they interpret mercy as being indifference to sin. If they studied 
properly the terrible mysteries of the Passion and Death of Our 
Lord, if they realized the cost at which He atoned for sin, they 
might perhaps understand the sterness of divine justice, the vio- 
lence of sin, and the consequences it must entail on those who die in 
it obstinate and unforgiven. Thus it comes to pass that hell is 
looked at out of connection with other doctrines; the consistency 
and reasonableness of the doctrine are not grasped, and men are 
only too eager to dismiss it from their creed. 

2. Another thing that has made hell revolting to many minds is the 
blasphemous doctrine of Calvin concerning it; viz., that some men 
are destined for heaven, and some for hell; that these last are cre- 
ated by God expressly for the purpose of being condemned eternally, 
as a manifestation of the divine severity. This blasphemy was, of 
course, condemned by the Catholic Church, and probably at this day, 
very few Calvinists even would dare to maintain it. Yet those who 
condescend to argument in opposing hell persist in taking this hide- 
ous caricature as representing, not merely the belief of all Protes- 
tants, but even of the Catholic Church; they allow their just indig- 
nation to carry them too far, and not content with rejecting the 
parody of the truth, they reject the truth itself. 

3. Another thing that has caused modern Protestants to deny hell 
is the confusion in their theology caused by the denial of purgatory 
at the time of the Reformation. Purgatory is one of the points of ~ 
reconciliation between God’s mercy and His justice. The knowledge 
of a place where the minor debts due to transgressions can be paid, 
and where the perfecting of the soul for heaven can be completed, 
enables the Catholics to hope for the salvation of many whom the 
consistent Protestant must believe to be lost. Those who believe 
that there are only two states after death, and that every man enters 
at once into final happiness or final misery, have to believe that those 
who are not perfectly fit for heaven must be lost forever. Yet it is 
so evident that very few, even good persons, are fit for immediate 
admission into the presence of God; it may be that they are cut off 
_ suddenly, or they are full of imperfections, or they are in the habit 
of some smaller sins; these smaller sins, the consistent Protestant 
must hold, can be punished only in hell. This makes the doctrine 
of hell far more rigorous than it is in the Catholic Church. It must 
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inspire an uneasy fear as to almost all who die; it makes salvation 
appear impossible for the vast majority. It excites the fear that 
many of the lost have been treated with great severity, or even injus- 
tice. Purgatory gives the Catholic hope as to doubtful cases, and 
makes him feel that any one, no matter what his life, may possibly 
be saved. In their ignorance of purgatory, some Protestants have 
rejected the idea of future punishment entirely as involving harsh- 
ness in God and the loss of so many souls. Others, on the other 
hand, are prevented by Scripture and reason from denying future 
punishment entirely; they see that almost all men deserve some 
kind of punishment after death, they shrink from declaring it to 
be eternal for all of those, so they would make out that it is 
eternal for none. They would make hell a place of temporary suf- 
fering and purgation. They can find no escape from the difficulties 
created by the denial of purgatory, but in now denying hell, or else 
making of it a purgatory for all men without the name. 

4. Others have been misled as to the nature of hell by dwelling 
exclusively on the descriptions of physical tortures with their mate- 
rial details, and by not distinguishing between liberal and figurative 
expressions. They think of hell as simply a place of fuel and flames 
and the undying worm, and forget that the loss of God is the chief 
and essential punishment in hell, and that this constitutes damnation 
in its strict sense. The neglect to take account of this gives quite 
a different aspect to the doctrine of hell, and has led men to reject 
it as too gross and material. 

These different kinds of misrepresentation have formed the basis 
for attacks upon hell. In no case has the real doctrine, as laid down 
by the Church, been fairly met and discussed, but only some figment 
that does duty for it. It needs little more than a plain statement of 
the doctrine of the Church, to refute most of the current objections 
about hell. 

IV. But, after all, honest investigation and good will help men 
to rectify most misrepresentations: the chief cause of the denial of 
hell is to be found in men’s own dispositions, in the character which 
they have formed for themselves or the age has formed in them. 
They do not believe in hell, because for reasons of their own they 
do not wish to believe in it. 

I. First there is a deep-seated spirit of hostility to the supernatural. 
Many are completely wrapped up and engrossed in the things of this 
world, convinced that they are the sole matters of importance, the 
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sole reality in life. They care for nothing else, they give no thought 
to anything else, and at last they come to think there is nothing else. 
They hate the intrusion of the supernatural into the sphere of the 
natural; they can not bear that any man’s conduct should be guided 
by considerations of God and His law, of the soul, its sanctification 
and salvation. Above all things they abhor the terrors of the super- 
natural, and treat them as ghost stories for frightening children. 
Materialism and naturalism, or the concupiscence of the eyes, this 
enemy of salvation is one great enemy of belief in hell. 

2. Next comes the spirit of sensuality and luxury, the delight in 
the pleasures of life, in softness and refinement. Where this pre- 
vails, suffering is considered as the greatest of evils; its function is 
not understood, nor its uses in the hand of God for purifying and 
for chastising. Pain comes to be considered as essentially evil, a 
thing not to be tolerated or permitted by a merciful or good being; 
it is a greater evil than sin itself, and must not be used for the pun- 
ishment or even for the suppression of crime. To minds full of 
this spirit the idea of hell is most shocking. A place where there is 
no pleasure or refinement, nothing but most terrible and eternal 
pains, is too gross for their fine sensibilities. They are much 
of the opinion of the old French duchess, that God would think 
twice before condemning a person of her quality to hell. 

3. Pride also causes men to revolt against belief in hell. It is 
humiliating to their dignity to quail before what they choose to con- 
sider as a threat, or to admit that they can be on a level with crim- 
inals, and may have to share the fate of the vilest of mankind. It 
gratifies their pride, it gives them a momentary superiority over reli- 
gion, over God Himself, to laugh at His wrath and to go their way 
regardless of His laws. 

4. Then there is the exceedingly great sinfulness of men in gen- 
eral, especially of those who have thrown off the restraints of reli- 
gion. They have been led into sin early, they are surrounded by it, 
they have run after it eagerly, it has become part of their lives; it 
is like the atmosphere, which they breathe without being conscious of 
it, it is second nature to them. The mind is perverted, remorse 
has ceased, the conscience has been falsified or silenced. Men have 
formed a new moral code for themselves, which is almost the oppo- 
site of that which God has given us through conscience and religion. 
They will not recognize the horrible wickedness of habits which 
prevail in their circle uncondemned. They will not admit that the 
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violation of such unimportant laws as those of faith, mortification, 
chastity, benevolence, honesty, can be visited with so terrible and 
widespread a punishment. - 

Many may rejoice in the spread of incredulity about hell and 
think it a victory over religion and God, but in reality it is one 
of the severest punishments of men’s sins. They have despised the 
light of truth, and it is becoming obscured and lost to them. This is 
the immediate consequence of their worldliness, pride, and sensu- 
ality; and the consequence of sin is also its punishment. The loss 
of this truth relieves the sinner from the wholesome restraint of fear, 
it closes in great measure the opening to repentance, it leads to fur- 
ther sins and greater ultimate punishment. An increase of crime 
follows as a punishment on the denial of hell, and so the denial of 
hell becomes the surest way of bringing men thither. 

May God grant us a firm belief in all the truths He has revealed, 
in those of His terrible justice no less than in those of His mercy. 
May we ever understand the enormity of sin, the outrage it inflicts 
on God and the degradation on ourselves, the infinite price Our 
Lord paid to expiate it, and the terrible woes of such as refuse 
that expiation. May we never be led by the false wisdom of the 
world, or terrified by its denunciations or its ridicule, into a doubt of 
this important doctrine. The words of God may contradict our 
pride and our sensuality, they may be terrible to us, but they are 
for our advantages, spiritual and temporal; they may be words of 
wrath, but they are at the same time words of eternal life. 
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XL. THE DANGER OF DAMNATION. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“With fear and trembling work out your salvation.”—Phil. ii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—W ords of the text addressed to good Christians. They hold 
good for us and for our times, no matter how virtuous we may be. 
Ignorance of the danger is a danger in itself. 

II. Holy Scripture warns us of the danger of damnation. (a) Words 
and parables of Our Lord; (b) Examples of Adam, David, Sampson, 
Solomon, St. Peter, Judas. 

III. Lives of the saints teach the same doctrine. 

IV. Existence of the Sacrament of Penance no excuse for neglect 
of danger. 

V. Other graces needed besides those given in Sacrament of Pen- 
ance to insure salvation. The lesson of the failures of others, e. g., one 
of the forty martyrs; companions of Japanese martyrs. 

Our present state of goodness no proof of future salvation. 
Great graces mean greater responsibilities. 

VII. The wickedness of others no assurance of our escape from hell. 

VIII. The goodness and mercy of God no proof of the certainty of 
our salvation. Death of the apostle and the robber. 

IX. Yet all things possible to God; (a) grace sufficient given; (b) 
co-operation required; (c) watchfulness; (d) constant prayer with hu- 
mility will surely succeed. 


These words of the Apostle were addressed, not to sinners, but to 
His dearly beloved disciples who had always obeyed ; not to those who | 
were at the moment walking the path to hell, but to the just who 
were doing well, of whom there were good hopes, who were really 
working out their salvation, who were visibly on the way to heaven. 

How many are there among similar Christians who act in this 
way? Very few indeed. Fear and trembling in working out their 
salvation are, as a rule, about the last things to enter into their 
minds. They are filled with horror now and then when they picture 
to themselves the sufferings of hell, the abandonment by God, the 
society of the wicked, the despair, the eternity. But they soon 
recover from such feelings and relapse into their usual easy-going 
state of mind. The average Christian is very tranquil about his sal- 
vation, he looks forward with great assurance to heaven, as if it were 
his already. He goes on quietly, attending pretty regularly to all 
his spiritual and worldly duties, not disturbing himself about venial 
sins, falling occasionally into mortal, confessing them in due course 
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without overmuch sorrow, and troubling no more about them. He 
is not mortified or troubled, does not do much good, but takes his 
ease, is very well contented with this world, and makes the most 
of it. He gives no great scandal, falls into no very grave neglect 
of God, and on the whole is a good man. It would seem from such 
lives that it is the easiest thing possible to work out our salvation; 
that we have little else to do but to be passive, and trust to the in- 
finite merits of our Blessed Redeemer who has taken everything on 
Himself. If we were asked whether we were in the least danger of 
eternal condemnation, we should generally, after making the slight 
reservations that are supposed to be due to modesty, answer that we 
were not in any danger of such misery. The question, however, is by 
no means an idle one. We need to put it to ourselves, and seriously 
reflect upon it. Judging ourselves and our prospects with severity, 
as we ought, we may discover that we are in considerable peril of 
losing our souls. 

1. The fact of concluding that we are not in such danger is in 
itself a very great danger. To be contented with ourselves is no 
small degree of pride. To be without fear of hell is by no means 
the proper way of avoiding hell. It comes perilously near the 
unchristian arrogance which shocks us in those who say trium- 
phantly that they are already saved. No one who has ever heard of 
the virtue of humility could say such a thing. But do not many 
think it in effect, in the secret of their hearts? We are bound to 
fear for our salvation; not with a fictitious fear and a sham modesty, 
as who should say: “I must conceal my real goodness and excellent 
prospects from my own eyes, lest I puff myself up with pride, and 
so destroy both the goodness and the prospects.” This would be 
unreality, insincerity, and not according to the mind of Him who is 
infinite truth and truthfulness. It would be a thin veiling of actual 
presumption under the appearance of humility, a pharisaical and un- 
safe state. Let us recognize our actual goodness, but in all its small- 
ness and instability ; let us recognize that there is real danger of hell, 
and serious cause for fear, and let us make every provision against 
so great a calamity. 

2. What are the teachings of Holy Scripture on this matter? 
Surely that the work of our salvation is most serious, and difficult, 
and uncertain, and that it demands all our energies. Our Lord 
says nothing about its easiness and simplicity, and our leaving it 
all to Him; but He bids us frequently to watch, and pray, and 
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beware of temptation; He tells us of the difficulties of the narrow 
way, of the many tribulations through which we must pass; of 
denying ourselves and taking up our cross if we would follow 
Him; of renouncing all our possessions to become His disciples, of 
doing violence to gain the kingdom of heaven. Then in many 
parables He reminds us of the numerous failures, of many called 
and few chosen, of the few who find the entrance of the narrow 
way though many seek it, of the negligence which excluded the 
thoughtless virgins from the marriage feast. Moreover, after we 
have done all things, our salvation is still uncertain. “There are 
just men and wise men, and their works are in the hand of God; 
and yet man knoweth not whether he be worthy of love or hatred” 
(Eccl. ix, 1). The holiest of men were full of fear on account of 
the uncertainty of their future. David, when in the grace of God, 
looked back upon his past and prayed: “From my hidden sins 
cleanse me, O Lord, and from those of others spare thy servant” 
(Ps. xviii, 13). He feared they might have dominion over him, and 
therefore he dared not say he was without spot. St. Paul with the 
knowledge of his great labors and supernatural gifts, looked to the 
future, and had misgivings lest, after preaching to others, he should 
himself become a castaway. There are abundant examples that 
prove the frailty of men even when raised to high sanctity. Adam 
in paradise, Sampson, the judge of Israel, David, the friend of God, 
Solomon, wisest of men, St. Peter, the prince of Apostles, Judas, 
another of the twelve, these prove that no man can consider himself 
confirmed in grace and sure of eternal life. 

3. In the lives of the saints of God, we may see how to read the 
foregoing teachings of God’s word. They took them, not as pious 
exaggerations, but in all their literalness. Among the sentiments 
common to all the saints was an extreme fear of the. vigor of the 
divine judgments, a fear that bears all the signs of perfect sincerity. 
Can we say that this was really ungrounded, that it was a pious self- 
deception, or an involuntary falsehood, and that such a thing is 
wholesome? Not so. That which is untrue can never be good. 
There must have been solid reason for these friends of God to feel 
such fear and trembling in working out their salvation. As we read 
their histories we can not feel that there was any room for fear; 
but then we read with the knowledge of subsequent events. As mat- 
ters have turned out they are saved, and the probabilities were that 
they would be saved. But before their deaths there could not be any 
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certainty, except so far as it was made known by divine revelation. 
Their salvation, though foreseen by God, was conditional on their 
humility, and prayer, and perseverance. They were still in the 
balance, and not confirmed in grace; their free will was in no way 
necessitated toward God. Their privileges, their aids from God 
were enormous, but their responsibilities were equally enormous; 
trials and perils awaited them greater than we can conceive, and 
punishment too if they had failed. Therefore they were full of fear. 
Yet we dare to presume where the saints trembled ; we fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread. 

4. But on the other hand, we may bring forward the Sacrament of 
Penance, and take great comfort to ourselves from it. We may say 
to ourselves: Is not Our Lord’s Word positive, “whose sins you 
shall forgive they are forgiven”? Is not the Precious Blood truly 
applied to us to wash away all our stains? The conditions of for- 
giveness are distinctly laid down by the infallible voice of the Church. 
We have confessed our sins as far as we knew them; and even those 
we have inculpably forgotten have still fallen under the power of 
the keys. Though our contrition has not been intense, still is it not 
one great benefit of the sacrament that it gives to a low degree of 
contrition, a sufficiency in the tribunal which it does not possess 
without it? How, then, can we fear and tremble without calling 
into question truths which are of faith? 

In consequence of this, we think it safe to put away our sins 
and neglect all further penance for them. After a hurried Confes- 
sion, and a little more than a formality of sorrow, just sufficient 
to save us from the guilt of sacrilege, we are content to let bygones 
be bygones. Not so did the hermits of the deserts with their life- 
long penances ; not so the many saints who imitated the royal prophet 
in that their sins were always before them; not so St. Peter, who 
wept all his days for that momentary denial which his Master had 
forgiven and forgotten. 

But on the other hand we must take account of that extraordinary 
expression of Holy Writ: “Be not without fear about sin forgiven” 
(Eccl. v, 5); and we must be cautious in attributing to the Sac- 
rament of Penance more than it actually does for us. Our sins 
may be really and truly forgiven, and yet abide in many of their 
consequences. The temporal punishment remains even after the 
guilt is entirely removed by forgiveness. God in His mercy takes 
away all that directly impedes our salvation; but as to the other 
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effects of sin, “Every one shall bear his own burthen” (Gal. vi, 5). 
The most dangerous part of our temporal punishment consists, not in 
physical pains, but in the liability to relapse into the same sins, or to 
forfeit grace in the critical moment of some different temptation. 
How far have our weak attrition and incipient love of God gone 
toward blotting out this terrible, unknown liability? All they have 
done has been to secure the remission of the guilt; the evil conse- 
quences abide in those weak points of our defence, which are only 
discovered by their giving way in the moment of some special stress. 

Among our forgiven sins we may count our hidden sins, ab- 
solved with those confessed, and also the sins of others, following 
remotely from our acts or omissions, and not directly imputed to 
us. We still incur for them an additional debt of temporal punish- 
ment; a debt perhaps greater than what we owe for our own trans- 
gressions ; a debt perhaps for a long train of sins, and it may be even 
for the loss of souls that will forever cry out for vengeance on us. 

5. Forgiveness of sin in the sacred tribunal is very far from being 
all we need. There is an absolutely necessary grace and an abso- 
lutely gratuitous one, quite unconnected with the absolutions we 
have received, and not to be merited by any deeds of ours. It is 
the grace of final perseverance. For this we need to be always work- 
ing and praying. But what have we been doing? Have we not taken 
perseverance for granted, trusted it to take care of itself, supposed 
that it was secured sufficiently by our ordinary confessions? This is 
most precarious ; it is almost suicidal. Here is where we shall fall short 
at the last, in consequence of our scamped repentance, our shallow 
attrition and neglect of real penance, and in spite of so much good 
that we give ourselves credit for. Everything goes on, apparently 
all right, till we come to the critical point. Our confessions have all 
been valid; there has been just sufficient to make them so; our com- 
munions never sacrilegious, and moderately devout; all else respect- 
able, some things even admirable. All is well till the sudden stress 
of Satan’s last assault. Alas! we have made no provision for any 
but ordinary risks; we have not earned by prayer the singular help 
that is needed at that supreme moment. Grace fails; one mortal 
sin ; and hell forever! 

In what has been said may perhaps be found the explanation of 
those terrible failures at the last moment that we sometimes hear 
about. There was the miserable apostacy of one among the forty 
martyrs. His trial was almost finished, he had suffered all but the 
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last pangs of death, when he left his companions in the freezing 
water, offered incense to the idol, plunged into the warm bath by 
the glowing fire, and died on the spot. Again, in Japan, two of 
the companions of Blessed Spinota had endured with him three 
years of horrible imprisonment. Condemned, at last, to death, they 
endured hours of slow burning. Almost dead, they abjured their 
faith, and were withdrawn from the torture. But the magistrate 
thought they were too far gone to be worth the trouble of saving; 
he had them cast back into the flames, and they died apostates when 
they might have gained the martyr’s crown. There had been doubt- 
less some abuse of grace in the forgotten past, some sin, a forgiven 
sin it may be, whose temporal debt remained unexpiated, and thence 
some weakness or deficiency which the extraordinary occasion made 
fatal. 

If such failures have occurred in spite of all the graces of half ac- 
complished martyrdom, have we not reason to fear for ourselves? 
Tepid lives may at times lead to a last and fatal fall during the 
agonies of death, in spite of past merits and all the graces of Extreme 
Unction and the holy Viaticum. It may be that some such awful 
requital for sins and negligences is awaiting us in the distant future, 
unless we avert it by prayer and penance. Hitherto we have stored 
up little merit for the evil day, but we have made abundant pro- 
vision for that temporal punishment, which will cause a failure of 
grace and perseverance at the fatal moment. 

6. What else can we urge in order to excuse ourselves for our 
tepidity and carelessness in working out our salvation? Shall we 
say that we are passably good at present, leading respectable lives, 
committing few sins, and those not very serious? True: but this 
affords no presumption against a fall. How many have begun well, 
excessively well even, and yet broken down lamentably a little later 
in their journey. The lost are by no means made up of such as have 
been always plunged in wickedness. Almost all have known days 
of innocence, and have given good promise of persevering and ending 
well. 

Neither can we rely on the many wonderful escapes we have had, 
and the favors which God’s bounty has bestowed on us. They should 
rather cause us to fear the more; for our abuse of grace has ex- 
ceeded our correspondence with it, and it may be that we are but 
tiring out the patience of God. We should rather think of the 
responsibilities which these mercies heap upon us. They are a 
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danger as well as a favor. “To whom they have committed much, 
of him they will demand the more” (Luke xii, 48). The day will 
perhaps come when God will seek the fruit of these graces in some 
heroic act of self-sacrifice which we have not prepared ourselves to 
render. 

Perhaps we can say that we have served God according to our 
abilities and tried to do such good as came in our way. We may 
be conscious of having actually done some work for God’s glory. 
Surely this is a solid ground for confidence. The divine justice 
will not allow us to go without our reward. But can any one say 
he has done some good work for God? Was it not rather that God 
did it Himself through our instrumentality, as He could have done 
it by the instrumentality of a stick or a stone? If He has used us 
for His purposes, is it not reward enough for us that we have had 
the honor and happiness of doing something for Him? It may be 
that God can say of our good works: “Amen, I say to you, they have 
received their reward” (Matt. vi, 5). We may have taken out our 
reward in the praise of men, in our own conceit, or in good things 
temporal and spiritual already received from God. Whatever the 
supernatural merits we may have gained, subsequent sin destroys 
them. It does not follow that we go unrewarded because we lose our 
souls. Our reward would then take the form of a mitigation of 
our punishment in hell. But we can not flatter ourselves that we can 
have any claims as against God. We belong to Him. He is our 
absolute Master and has the right to all our service without any 
additional payment. At\the best we are unprofitable servants, what 
we have done is only what we already owed Him. 

7. Nevertheless we can not but feel that others are much worse 
than ourselves. We do not belong to the ranks of those profligates, 
whose whole lives are devoted to outraging religion and morality, 
who are the declared enemies of God and man. Our destination can- 
not be the same as theirs. It would be unjust to place us on the 
same level with them. Hell with its eternity of terrible torments is 
altogether out of proportion with our present state, tepid though 
that state may be. Yet it is no presumption in favor of our salvation 
that we are not as worthy of hell as the worst sinner. By similar 
reasoning we should be unfit for heaven, for we can not think our- 
selves worthy of that ineffable glory that belongs to the mother of 
God, the seraphim, and the highest saints. But there are varieties 
of reward and punishment adapted precisely to the character of 
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each individual; for each one is himself the source and measure of 
his joy or suffering. As star differeth from star in glory, so too is 
there the widest diversity among the fallen stars. We may not be 
very bad; but there is place in hell for all classes of criminals. 
Would not a state of tempered punishment in hell be more accordant 
with our worthlessness, than any participation, however limited, in 
the infinite sanctity and glory of the divinity ? 

8. But at least can we not cloak our deficiencies under the good- 
ness of God? He is infinitely tender and merciful. Jesus Christ 
shed His precious blood for me, and His satisfaction can supply the 
shortcomings of the whole race of sinners. The deathbed is the 
special theater of His mercies; thousands of sinners turning then 
to God for the first time, have been snatched out of the very jaws of 
hell. Every word of this is true, yet there is another aspect which we 
must not neglect to look at. Yes; God is good; He wishes our sal- 
vation; He has done much toward it, and will yet do more. Still, 
“He who created thee witiout thy assistance will not save thee with- 
out thy assistance” (St. Aug.). Human co-operation is as necessary to 
our salvation as the divine action. Where is our co-operation? How 
much does God expect of us? What have we done? Is it adequate 
to God’s demand? Are we not leaving all to God without doing our 
share, trusting that He will save us as He created us, equally 
“without our work’’? 

We must also remember that God is not only goodness ; He is also 
law; and law in all its manifestations to us is inexorable. Law 
inflicts full vengeance on all transgressors, it exacts payment to the 
last farthing. By exception, God overrides the natural effects of 
law to save us from sin through Jesus Christ. But what if we 
place ourselves by disobedience outside the operation of His excep- 
tional mercy? God is wonderful in His mercy to sinners, but there 
is the dreadful alternative that He is wonderful in the severity of 
His judgments. He who said that the last should be first said also 
that the first should become the last. So it is at the deathbed. An 
apostle and a robber died about the same hour, when the Redeemer 
was crucified for their salvation; the thief entered into Paradise, 
the apostle was lost eternally. So judgment and mercy are mingled, 
and we do not know which we shall deserve. If graces are numet- 
ous to the hour of death, so are the perils. There is room for special 
hopes even against hope, but they are rather for those who have 
labored under special disadvantages of ignorance, weakness, tempta- 
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tion, inherited proneness to sin. The special provision of grace is 
hardly for those who have had ordinary provision made for them in 
superabundance during life, and have neglected to turn it to ac- 
count. 

g. “And they that heard it said: Who then can be saved? He 
said to them: The things that are impossible with men are possible 
with God” (Luke xviii, 26, 27). When we recognize the difficulties 
of salvation and our own incapacity, when we are filled with fear and 
trembling, and are moved to arise from our sloth and excite our- 
selves, then our salvation is nearer to us. There are three special 
things to be attended to which will, more than anything else, help 
to make our salvation sure. First, St. Paul speaks of “filling up 
those things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh” 
(Colos. i, 24). We require to practice the austerities of penance, 
mortification, self-denial in all its forms. St. Augustine tells us that 
no one, however holy, should dare to present himself at the judg- 
ment seat of God without having done penance. Secondly, we should | 
do abundant works of charity, and especially in the way of alms- 
giving. According to various passages of Scripture, this has a won- 
derful efficacy in covering a multitude of sins, in delivering from 
death, and causing us to find mercy; while on the other hand it is 
“Judgment without mercy to him who hath not done mercy” (James 
ii, 10). And thirdly, we should pray incessantly for the great and 
unmerited grace of final perseverance; “for the continual prayer of 
the just man availeth much” (James v, 16). In all this we should 
entertain unlimited distrust in ourselves, and unlimited trust in the . 
power and goodness of God. We shall be able to look forward with 
well-grounded hopes and much comfort to the prospect of eternal 
life, provided that we work earnestly for it, and do that work with 
fear and trembling. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


SERMON AT THE DEDICATION OF ST. JOSEPH’S 
SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS. 


DELIVERED BY THE VERY Rev. F. V. NuGent, C.M. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION THE SALVATION OF THE COUNTRY. 
Educatio Christiana Patriae Salus. 


This is the inscription which we read engraved on the marble cornerstone 
of this magnificent school. And what other thought so appropriate for devel- 
opment on this occasion, when this building is being solemnly dedicated to the 
noble work to which it has been constructed: the Christian education of the 
children of this and future generations. 

I fear not to lay it down as a thesis which history and reason will verify 
that if the Republic under which we live is to endure and to transmit to gen- 
erations of Americans yet unborn the blessings we enjoy—if, in the provi- 
dence of God, America is to hold the proud place she now occupies, or to 
gain and maintain a still higher place among the nations of the world, she 
will do this precisely as a result of the Christian education of her people. 
And, on the other hand, if Christian education be neglected, the future of the 
government we all love and revere is beset with a thousand dangers, which 
will inevitably cause its ruin. This may sound to some like a bold assertion, 
but the experience of other nations, and the very nature of human govern- 
ment, leave no room in the mind of the student of political science for a 
doubt about its truth. 

In proof of the proposition I have enunciated, let me ask what is it that 
constitutes perfect human government? What is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of society and the maintenance of good order among men? Thinking 
men who have made a deep study of the subject will tell you that three ele- 
ments are necessary, and that these three, in their proper relations, are all 
sufficient: Authority, liberty and religion—or, to concrete these ideas, the 
State, the individual and the Church, these three, each in its own sphere 
recognized in its independence, guaranteed in its freedom, and so arranged 
in its relation to the others that all may act harmoniously, each to its own 
end, and according to its own intrinsic nature—these constitute the ideal gov- 
ernment. 

The individual has rights that God gave him, and which the State has no 
authority to infringe upon; they are his so long as he has a mind to keep 
them, and he forfeits them only by his own criminal misconduct. The State, 
too, has rights which the individual is bound to respect. In her order she 
is supreme, and while she is bound to protect the individual in his just rights, 
she imposes on him duties and obligations that he is obliged to fulfill. Side 
by side with the individual and the State stands religion, or the Church, 
having her own inalienable privileges, and her duties to perform toward 
the State and the individual. The interests of these last two are of such a 
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nature that each is inclined to infringe on the rights of the other. The 
State is prone to absorb the individual and to arrogate to herself the rights 
that God gave the man to be sacredly his own. In opposition to this ten- 
dency, the individual is inclined to throw off this authority of the State, and 
proclaim for himself rights that belong to the State. To defeat these two 
opposite tendencies, to prevent despotism on the one hand and anarchy on 
the other, to remind the individual and the State of their reciprocal duties 
and to call both back to their proper spheres when from them they have gone 
astray—these are the duties of religion. 

And reason alone will convince any thinking man that if there be no God, 
the State has no right to the respect and obedience of subjects, except in so 
far as it can enforce its commands by threats or fear of punishment. This 
reduces the State to a mere machine which will be obeyed, as slaves obey a 
master, through fear of punishment. Napoleon said when re-establishing 
religion in France: “If there were no God, it would be necessary to invent 
Him.” This has an impious sound, but it is only a strong way of asserting 
the necessity of religion to the permanency of the State. 

Religion, then, must enter in some way into the life of a nation if that 
nation is to live and to enjoy the promise of perpetuity. But how is this to 
be done here in the United States, where we have no established religion, 
and where none is ever to be expected? Evidently the only way possible 
is by making the people religious. But this, every one knows, is an im- 
possibility if the religious training of the children is neglected. Except 
religion be instilled into the hearts of the young, in vain we may look 
for it in maturer years. But how give to the youth of our country the 
religious training necessary to make them good citizens? Two answers 
are given to this question. One says, “Teach religion in the churches 
and the homes,” and this is the answer of the great majority of our American 
citizens. The second answer is that of the Catholic Church: “Teach religion 
to the children in the schools, for by this method only can the religious element 
in the child’s nature be properly trained and developed, and in this way alone 
can the model citizen be produced.” 

Man’s nature is threefold—physical, mental, moral. Develop his body only 
and you produce the athlete, the prize fighter; develop his mind only, to the 
neglect of his moral nature, and you have the sharp, shrewd man of the 
world, without a conscience; develop his moral side only and you produce 
the fanatic, the fool; but develop all of these together and you have the 
noblest work of God. This harmonious and thorough development of the 
entire man is alone worthy of the name of education. Any other training 
renders a man lopsided and imperfect. 

The Catholic Church is the greatest teacher the world has ever known. 
Ever since that eventful day when Christ, our Saviour, said to his Apostles, 
“Go teach the whole world the doctrines I have taught you,” the Church 
has not ceased for one moment the great work of teaching. Her essential 
mission is a mission of teaching. The Pope is a teacher, the bishops and 
priests are teachers, and great bodies of men and women are organized in 
the Church and go through long courses of training to prepare them for the 
life work of teaching to which God has called them. And everywhere they 
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impart the same complete course of training. Not one part merely of the 
pupil’s nature is attended to, but the body, mind and heart are simultaneously 
and harmoniously developed. 

Perhaps there never was in the world’s history a country where primary 
education, in the popular sense, was as general as it is in the United States 
to-day. Schools are to be found everywhere and the children of the poorest 
may possess an education, more or less extensive, in the sense of mere intel- 
lectual training. For a generation and more we have heard the cry repeated 
and reiterated: “Educate; educate the people and crime will diminish and 
disappear.” But what is the case to-day? Never in the history of this or 
any other country has there been discovered such high-handed dishonesty, 
such flagrant robbery of the people, under the respectable cloak of “high 
finance,” as the last few years of our national history have produced. Never 
before were the prisons of our land so crowded with criminals as they are 
to-day. Never were murders and homicides as frequent; never did forgery 
and fraud and bribery and boodle flourish as they flourish to-day beneath the 
flowing folds of the Stars and Stripes in this land of the free and the home 
of the brave. The divorce court calendars were never as crowded; the sacred- 
ness of marriage was never as little regarded; the home, that cornerstone 
of social order and political organization, was never assaulted by such violent 
dangers as those that threaten it to-day. Thoughtful people who take time, 
in the hurly burly rush of life, to think seriously, are saying that there is 
something radically wrong; and there is. A generation of our people has 
been educated without religion; it could not be taught in the schools and its 
teaching has been shamefully neglected in the home and in the church, and 
we to-day are witnesses of the lamentable results. 

Two great forces stand arrayed against each other to-day in every portion 
of our great country, and if either is able to prevail over the other, then 
good-by to the principles on which our constitution rests and by which our 
liberties are guaranteed. Socialism and anarchy, on the one hand, demand 
the overthrow of the existing order of things, the abolition of private right 
to property and a hundred other things which spell nothing but bloodshed 
and ruin. Over against these, at the other extreme, is arrayed the oligarchy 
of money, the trusts and monopolies, which claim the protection of govern- 
ment while they drive their Juggernaut car over the prostrate form of the 
common people and wring the hard-earned crust from the starving hand of 
the widow and orphan. These great opposing armies, who seem to be 
approaching nearer to deadly conflict every day, will recognize no restraint 
but that of force, and if either should grow strong enough to defy the power 
of the civil law, what disorder must follow. The moral rights of men are 
spurned and trampled on, and why should they not be, if there be no higher 
law than that of force; if there be no God and no conscience as guide to 
right or wrong? 

The one radical defect in our. national life is the lack of religion, and this 
is the natural result of no religion in the education of our children. Out of 
our population of 80,000,000 or more, less than one-third belong even nom- 
inally to any religious denomination. Is it any wonder that the Catholic 
Church, guided as she is by the spirit of God and taught by her long expe- 
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rience in the world, insists on the religious training going hand in hand with 
the training of the mind in the education of her children? 

“Education,” says Herbert Spencer, “is the science that teaches men how 
to live.” This definition, rightly understood, expresses the Catholic’s idea 
on this important subject. Education teaches men how to live: it fits them 
for the duties of this life. But man has more than a mere natural destiny. 
He has a higher end than that of a dog or a horse. Man is immortal, and 
his destiny is eternal life. Education teaches him how to live here, that he 
may live forever hereafter with God, who is his origin and his end. Hence 
the religious element in man’s nature which asserts itself among all people 
and in every age of the world’s history. Hence, too, the necessity cf religious 
training in any system of education that can lay just claim to completeness. 

As there is a religious element in man’s nature that will not down, so is 
there a divine element in all just human government. To recognize this 
divine element and to be guided by it is the duty of every true citizen, and 
thus is verified the motto on the cornerstone of St. Joseph’s School, “Educatio 
Christiana Patriae Salus.” 
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THE SACRED SCRIPTURES A SOURCE OF SACRED 
ELOQUENCE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF A. MEYENBERG, BY THE 
REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


The Divided Monarchy. 


The punishment of God upon Israel came after the death of Solo- 
mon. Still, because of David and the Messias of David’s race, the 
throne of promise is not destroyed. The ten tribes revolt, and set 
up a separate sovereignty. That of itself would not have caused 
their ruin. If the ten tribes had remained loyal to the sanctuary of 
Jerusalem after their political separation, they might still have ful- 
filled their destiny. But once they fell away from God and the 
temple, to worship idols and live the life of the pagan, their de- 
struction as a people was certain. Still, despite their infidelity, God 
sent great prophets to the kingdom of the ten tribes to be messengers 
of His blessings and His chastisements ; they were to save the rem- 
nant of Israel that was well disposed, and be their leaders and 
teachers even in the midst of paganism. God visits His people’s 
infidelity with punishment after punishment, until finally the 
Assyrians carry them into captivity, and colonize the country with 
a mixed idolatrous race, who mingle their native worship with that 
of Israel. The ten tribes never returned to the Holy Land as a 
people, although the grace of God worked mightily in some indi- 
viduals, as we read in the book of Tobias. What a deep insight the 
history of those times offers into the workings of Divine Providence! 
Severe, indeed, has been God’s judgment. But still the grace of God 
is ever present, working salvation for Judah, and uniting even in 
the heart of paganism the scattered children of Israel, who still pro- 
fess the true religion of their fathers. “He hath therefore scattered 
you among the Gentiles, who know not him, that you may declare 
his wonderful works, and make them know that there is no other 
Almighty God besides him” (Tobias xiii. 4). The history of Israel 
is indeed remarkable, and is the strongest possible argument against 
pessimism in the teachers of divine truth. . 

For, in this abandoned land, prophecy reaches its greatest heights 
in Elias and Eliseus. Elias, who like Jonas was for a time num- 
bered among the pessimists of the Old Law, receives from God 
Himself in the wilderness, and on Mount Horeb, the greatest pastoral 
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revelations ever made to man. Chapters 17, 18, 19 and 22 of the 
third book of Kings, and chapters 1-14 of the fourth are true and 
very suggestive reading to the sacred orator, and the shepherd of 
souls. Elias despairs of Israel, and feels that his mission is hope- 
less. “He requested for his soul that he might die, and said: It is 
enough for me, Lord, take away my soul, for I am no better than my 
fathers” (III. Kings xix. 4). An angel comes and awakens the 
pessimist as he sleeps under the juniper tree, saying: “Arise, eat, 
for thou hast yet a great way to go’’ (v. 7). He then gave him food 
and drink, and leads him through the wilderness to the mountain 
of the Lord, Horeb, where of old God had revealed Himself to 
Moses (Exodus iii. 2). And when by God’s command he stood on 
Horeb, then arose “a great and strong wind before the Lord, over- 
throwing the mountains, and breaking the rocks in pieces, the Lord 
is not in the wind. And after the wind, an earthquake, the Lord 
is not in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire, the Lord 
is not in the fire. And after the fire, a whistling of a gentle air” 
(III. Kings xix. 11, 12). 

Then God speaks to him, and teaches him the greatness of His 
love, which wishes not merely to punish but to save His people. He 
tells the prophet that even after He has punished His unfaithful chil- 
dren, He ‘‘will leave seven thousand men in Israel, whose knees have 
not been bowed before Baal” (xix. 18). The pessimism of the 
prophet disappears forever. With renewed strength, he starts again 
to fulfil his divine mission. Eliseus is called to help him (xix. 19). 
Elias himself is to work among the pagans, and to anoint ‘‘Hazael, 
the instrument of God’s wrath, to be king over Syria” (xix, 15). 
The fire of anger now becomes the flame of holy love and zeal for 
souls. And although the prophet has again to be the instrument of 
God’s punishment upon His faithless ones, his love for them never 
wearies, and his hope never dies out. God can raise up children of 
Abraham from the very stones! When the Messias will come, John 
the Baptist will go before Him in the spirit of Elias (Luke xvii), 
and at the end of the world, Elias will come himself (Matt. xvii. 10). 

While the Kingdom of Israel approaches nearer and nearer its 
destruction,—and while the inhabitants of Judah regard this stricken 
land with scorn, suddenly the prophet Isaias utters a prophecy which 
amazes his contemporaries. This land is not yet abandoned by God, 
indeed out of this land of darkness and the shadow of death, out 
of the despised Zabulon and Nephtali, with their mixed populations 
of pagans and Jews, will the Messias come, and in their borders will 
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He carry out His ministry. “The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light” (Is. ix. 1)—the Light of the World. 

Yes, even at the very time when the ten tribes languished in cap- 
tivity, the inspired writer paints for us the beautiful picture of 
Tobias on the dark canvas of those sorrowful times—an eternally 
beautiful picture of the life of the true servants of God in the midst 
of unbelievers. And when finally the fulness of time had come— 
and the Saviour driven from Judea was carrying on His work in 
Galilee—the evangelist St. Matthew calls to mind the land which 
Elias one time despaired of, but which God in His love never forgot. 
Jesus secessit in Galilaeam et relicta civitate Nazareth venit et habi- 
tavit in Capharnaum maritima in fibus Zabulon et Nephtalim, ut 
adimpleretur quod dictum est per Isavam prophetam. Terra zabu- 
lon et terra Nephtalim, via maris trans Jordanem, Galilaea gentium, 
populus, qui sedebat in tenebris videt lucen magnam et sedentibus in 
regione umbrae mortis lux orta est eis” (Matt. iv, 12-16; Is. ix, 1). 

Moreover it was in the despised land of the Samaritans that the 
Saviour reaped His first harvest of souls (John iv, 41). There oc- 
curred that famous conversation of Jesus with the woman of Sam- 
aria at Jacob’s well. How His words reveal to us the true spirit of 
the religion of the Old Law, and the universality of the Messias’ 
kingdom, wherein all nations “shall adore God in spirit and in truth” 
(John iv. 24). 

If Samaria had caused Elias to despond, it also occasioned that 
great revelation of God’s love on Horeb, which divinely strengthened 
the prophet for his future ministry. Now at Jacob’s well in this same 
Samaria the immense love of the Saviour shines forth at the outset 
of His ministry,—that love which was to encompass the whole world, 
and make it rejoice like the Samaritans at the coming of Jesus: et 
scimus quia hic est vere Salvator mundi (John iv. 42). 

One can readily see how a comparison may be made between the 
revelation to Elias on Horeb which taught the prophet the folly 
of a teacher of God relapsing into despair, and the words of the 
Saviour to His disciples at Jacob’s well, which insist on the same les- 
son (John iv. 35, 38). Pointing to the Samaritans who hurried 
from the city to see Him (John iv, 30) at the invitation of the women 
to whom He had announced His Messiasship (John iv, 26, 29), 
Jesus having in mind the millions who were longing for salvation, 
said to His apostle, and to all future teachers of His gospel: Levate 
capita vestra et videte regiones, quia albae sunt jam ad messem” 
(John iv. 35). Indeed the harvest is often ready for us when we 
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least expect it. “Do you not say: There are yet four months, ana 
then the harvest cometh” (John iv. 35). The preacher of the word 
of God must never despond—must never become pessimistic. In 
the same passage the Saviour teaches us, moreover, that the sacred 
orator often does not himself see the fruits of his own preaching, 
but he is preparing the ground for later harvests. “Ego misi vos 
metere, quod non laborastis. Alu laboraverunt, et vos in labores 
eorum introistis’ (John iv. 38). 

So the Scriptures speak words of comfort to us about the love 
and grace of God, revealed on Horeb to Elias, pictured by the 
Saviour as “‘the living water, springing up to life everlasting” (John 
iv. 10, 14). Only a short time before Christ had announced the new 
birth to Nicodemus (John iii. 5), and in words that recall the revela- 
tion of Horeb, He pictures the supernatural character of the true 
Christian’s life in God. “Spiritus ubi vult spirat; et vocem ejus 
audis, sed nescis unde veniat, aut quo vadat; sic est omnis qui natus 
est ex spiritu” (John iii. 8). 

Another great lesson, taught us in this portion of Holy Writ, is 
the greatness of the love of God, who wishes sincerely the salvation 
of all men, and raises up devoted servants even in the midst of 
peoples and nations where one might least expect to find them. 

Again we are taught most clearly the real, essential character of 
the religion both of the Old Law and the New. By prophets and 
teachers sent by God was the work of God done and perfected in 
Samaria and Galilee. How beautifully the Scriptures paint the 
fidelity of Tobias to the true temple at Jerusalem “When all went 
to the golden calves which Jeroboam King of Israel had made,” and 
his fidelity to the law even in prison, ‘when all ate of the meats of 
the Gentiles” (Tob. i. 5, 12). 

Salus ex Judaea est, the Saviour said at Jacob’s well in His con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria; vos adoratis quod nescitis; 
nos adoramus quod scimus. 

Salus ex ecclesia est is only the continuation of that basic truth of 
the Old Law. The Catholic Church is the Church of all the nations, 
wherein “all true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit and truth’ 
(John iv. 23)—a Church which never will despair of her divine 
mission, but will ever keep adding to her fold many of the stray 
sheep, who without her would never have known the Good Shep- 
herd. Surely in those books of Holy Scripture the sacred orator 
can find many an inspiration and suggestion for his sermons and 
instructions. 








CATECHETICAL PART. 





RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR 
CONFIRMATION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VI. Gop tHE Hoty Guost. 


This is your last instruction before Confirmation. Much has 
been said about the nature and effects of that Sacrament, but very 
little of that third Person of the Blessed Trinity whom it contains. 
The Holy Ghost is mentioned by name very frequently, but how 
few stop to ask themselves who that august Person is. In fact they 
think very little about Him and they know very little. Some are 
like those people mentioned in the New Testament, who, when they 
were asked if they had received the Holy Ghost, answered that they 
did not even know there was a Holy Ghost. This should not be 
the case. 

The Holy Ghost is God, and therefore has had to do in some way 
or other with us, not only since we were born, but also from the be- 
ginning of the world and even before. In fact we have been in His 
mind during all eternity. Besides, we Catholics make so frequently 
the sign of the Cross. There is hardly a prayer of the Church which 
does not include Him by name. Then there is that feast of the 
Church, the feast of Pentecost, a feast as memorable as the Easter 
festival. It may be said that Christ laid the foundation and built the 
walls, but the Holy Ghost completed and beautified the structure 
of the Church of which you are members. 

We never can know much about the Holy Ghost, but the little we 
do know is enough, when dwelt upon seriously, to enable us to 
learn His infinite love for us and to apprehend what our duties 
toward Him are. What does your Catechism say about Him? 
Enough, be sure, to make us wonder that we have been so careless 
in trying to realize His divinity and His majesty. 

We never pray so well as when we pay undistracted attention to 
the words we use when we pray. How many times you have made 
the sign of the Cross, and what little meaning the words Holy Ghost 
had for you! You must not fancy that the sign of the Cross is of no 
consequence, that it makes little difference whether you make it or 
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not, or how you make it. It is not to be regarded as a mere gesture. 
You sign yourselves at the beginning of your prayers. Does it mean 
that that sign is not a part of your prayers? Why, it is an important 
part. Its purpose is to make you pause and reflect upon what you are 
about to do. You are going to pray or do some other work, and you 
are going to proceed in the name of each Person of the adorable 
Trinity. In their name, that is with their blessing, their command, 
their help. It is a call upon the Blessed Three to bend down and 
listen to you. It is an admonition to you that They are looking upon 
you, see all your thoughts and all your most hidden motives. It is a 
warning to you that the prayer you are going to make must be 
worthy of them, that is, as worthy of them as it is possible for a 
limited creature to render it. All this and more is the sign of the 
Cross to you. 

With what reverence you should utter those holy Names and now, 
from this moment forward, you are to name the Holy Ghost with 
more fervor than ever before. You are going to be devout, hence- 
forward, with a special piety to the Holy Spirit who to-morrow will 
bestow Himself upon you, will arm you for the battle of life, will 
send you forth to fight and be with you in all your encounters with 
the foes of your soul. 

Again go back to the teaching of your Catechism. The eighth 
article of your creed is: “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” What is 
the meaning of the words Holy Ghost? They mean Holy Spirit. 
But God the Father is a Holy Spirit and likewise God the Son. True, 
but in virtue of what we learn in the Old and in the New Testament, 
and in the doctrine of the Church, this name which is common to the 
first and to the second Persons is used exclusively to designate the 
third. So much for the name. But the Holy Ghost is God—God of 
God, true God of true God. There is only one God, but in that one 
God there are three Persons. They are distinct from each other. 
The Father is truly God, the Son is truly God, the Holy Ghost is 
truly God. Yet there is only one God. The Father is not the Son, 
the Son is not the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost is neither Father 
nor Son. This is a mystery. We can not understand, we can only 
adore. 

It is enough for you to know that He is God and therefore 
created you and baptized you, and is going to sanctify you if you 
place no hindrance to His workings. If you could read the 
beautiful things said of the Holy Spirit by the Doctors and the 
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Fathers and the Saints of the Church! You sing sometimes a hymn 
to the Holy Ghost. How have you sung it? Did you remember 
that a hymn is a prayer. Do you recall now any part of that 
hymn? Yet that hymn, which so many grown-up people delight to 
hear the children chant, is full of pious and affectionate appeals to 
the Holy Ghost. If you do not think of any particular prayer to 
make to the Holy Spirit, repeat the words of that chant. 

Though your Catechism does not say much about the Holy Spirit 
of God, it teaches you enough to make you consider yourselves as 
highly favored in being allowed to receive Him as He is coming to 
you to-morrow. You remember that the first Confirmation occurred 
on the Sunday we call Pentecost. The Paraclete, or Consoler or 
Comforter, as the Holy Ghost is sometimes called, was sent by Christ 
to sanctify His Church, to enlighten and to strengthen the Apostles, 
and to enable them to preach the Gospel. This shows you the par- 
ticular office of the Holy Ghost among men. He is the gift of Christ 
to His Church. He enlighteneth every one who cometh into the 
Church. He is constantly working throughout that Church—He is 
with the rulers and the ministers of our holy religion and with all 
the faithful. The Supreme Pontiff, ever since the beginning, has 
been under His special protection. Guided by Him, the Pope can 
not err. Through Him he is infallible in everything that he teaches 
Catholics concerning faith and morals. Through Him all sacra- 
mental power is given to bishops and priests. Every pious thought 
comes from Him. He inspires every good resolution and fortifies 
every one who makes appeal to Him. You, my dear children, have 
never performed an act of faith or of hope or of love or of contrition, 
you have never conceived a holy thought or framed a virtuous reso- 
lution save through Him. He it is who has suggested every idea 
to you during these days of retreat, every idea of self amendment, 
every desire to approach Him fully prepared. 

Could more be urged to make you realize what a sublime function 
is exercised by this divine Spirit in keeping the gates of hell from 
prevailing against the faith of Christ, and He will be with that faith 
of ours until the consummation of ages? Is it not highly proper to 
style Him God’s gift to the world? He is in the world all the 
time and is stirring up thoughts in minds outside the Church which 
if followed will bring them to the way, the truth, and the life. He 
is a gift which includes all gifts that are worth having. Hence He is 
the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and 
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fortitude, the Spirit of knowledge and of piety, and the Spirit of the 
fear of the Lord. He is as a flourishing tree which casts its 
shadow over the whole world and from which are hanging, for men 
to pluck, those fruits that are so refreshing and without which this 
world would be a desert indeed, those fruits of charity, joy, peace, 
patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, 
constancy, chastity. 

These gifts and these fruits have all been explained to you. What 
are all the presents, which it is in the power of the world to bestow, 
compared with these? Indeed what would the world be were it not 
possible for a man at some time or other in his life to reach out 
his hand and take them? What would the world be without them 
while we live, and above all what would existence be without them 
when we come to die? These fruits, my dear children, are yours 
to gather to-morrow, yours to keep and brighten your lives with, 
and to be nourished thereby and strengthened against any and every 
calamity which may overtake you. Do try and understand this. 
Do try and realize the good things to-morrow has in store for you. 
Once more cast out from your souls everything that may prevent 
you from possessing all this wealth in its marvelous abundance. Beg 
and beg again the great Spirit to come even now, not in a sacra- 
mental way, but by the way of His grace, and make you so ready 
that all His magnificent wealth may be yours and forever yours. 

You have been drilled in all that you have to do during the cere- 
mony. You know the hour you are to come. Be here on the minute. 
You know when you have to kneel and rise and go up, and take 
your place at the feet of the bishop. All that is needful has been 
shown you and no doubt your execution of these directions will be 
perfect. Before you are confirmed, that is before you approach the 
altar, keep yourselves in prayer. Busy yourselves with all the 
thoughts that have come into your minds during these days of med- 
itation and prayer. Chiefly employ that brief space before your 
Confirmation in acts of faith, of contrition, and desire. Continue 
these sentiments while you are being confirmed and when you have 
returned to your places give thanks to the Holy Spirit for His 
infinite condescension in coming with such divine munificence to 
poor unworthy you. Let your gratitude be from the very depths of 
your hearts. Let it show itself in your promises, your resolution. 
No need of many words, no need of many resolutions. One reso- 
lution is sufficient—the resolution so constantly insisted on during 
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these days—the resolution “I am going to become, with Thy help, 
a perfect Christian.” But in that resolution put all your will, all 
your character. Pledge yourself to the Holy Spirit. Be ashamed to 
fail Him. 

Nearly two thousand years ago the Sacrament of Confirmation 
was administered in an amazing and a peculiar manner. It was 
administered to the Apostles and to their queen, our beloved mother, 
and it was administered publicly, so that all Jerusalem saw it and 
wondered. It may be said that the minister of that Confirmation was 
the Holy Spirit, just as Christ was the first minister of the adorable 
Eucharist. Recall that scene to-morrow. Try to enter into the 
thoughts of Mary as she was awaiting the great advent. Make the 
thoughts of the Apostles your own. 

Two sentiments should be yours while you are waiting. A senti- 
ment of surrender and a sentiment of fearless confidence. Tell the 
Paraclete in the words of a saint, “Take, O Holy Ghost, all my lib- 
erty. Take my memory, understanding, and will. Whatever I have 
Thou hast given me, and to Thee I restore it, and deliver it to be 
governed by Thy will only. Grant me Thy love and Thy grace, 
and I am rich enough, nor will I ask for aught else.” Then make 
an act of absolute trust. Say to your benefactor: Beloved Father 
of my being and yet my Master, I put myself into Thy care to-day 
and forever. Come weal, come woe, sickness or health, fame or 
infamy, suffering or pleasure, life or death, confiding in Thee I am 
not afraid. Let me but feel the clasp of Thy arm, but see the light 
of Thy smile and I will sleep on Thy bosom in peace. Do what 
Thou wilt for and with me. How canst Thou harm me, loving me as 
Thou dost with an infinite eternal and unselfish love? Holy Spirit, 
even though Thou shouldst slay me still shall I trust in Thee. May 
these be your sentiments, children, and may the Holy Ghost bless 
and love and keep you all forever. 
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CONFERENCES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETINGS. 
FRANKNESS. 


What a fine word this is! Frankness! How we like to hear it from 
others, and how we like to use it ourselves. It must be because the 
word stands for so much that is good and noble. To be frank is to be 
straightforward, sincere, honest in manner and speech, free from cun- 
ning and falseness, etc. Frankness is indeed a beautiful trait. Frank- 
ness is like a light that gives a halo and transfigures those that 
practice it into most charming persons. You should, therefore, 
endeavor to be frank! First let us ask in what frankness consists? 
It may be defined as a disposition which induces us not to seek to 
deceive others, and this disposition may proceed either from our 
mind or from our heart. 

It should be well remembered that frankness does not exclude dis- 
cretion and prudence; it does not require us to wear our heart upon 
our sleeve, as the saying is, to proclaim bluntly all our thoughts 
and all our feelings, as one would display merchandise in the front 
of a store. Not at all, it is often very advisable and very proper 
to keep to one’s self that which we think. It is not always good to 
tell everything we know. You will therefore avoid to be of those 
talkative children who blabber everything that happens to come to 
their minds, blurting it out no matter where and when. Great 
trouble is frequently caused by unthinking people and children who 
speak of everything they know, or happen to hear, who wound the 
sensibilities of persons, bring about quarrels and discord between 
good friends, etc. 

There are things, therefore, that it will not be prudent to speak of, 
and you must not suppose that you must tell everything you think of, 
this would be a serious fault. 

Thus we should be silent, for instance, about everything that is 
calculated to draw attention to ourselves, at least unless there is good 
reason to talk about such things. There is nothing so tiresome as 
a child who continually tries to keep people busy about his little self. 
Neither must we divulge the secrets of one’s conscience, nor talk of 
the advice our confessors gave us, of sins we accused ourselves of, of 
the penance imposed upon us, of the resolutions we have made, etc. 
All these things, as Holy Scripture tells us, are the King’s secrets ; 
that is to say they are God’s and should be treated with respect and 
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After thus defining some subjects that must be guarded by silence, 
let us now turn to those about which we should be frank. It is really 
impossible to keep everything to ourselves, we can not live together 
without communicating to one another many of our thoughts and 
feelings. And speech is given us to lend expreSsion to our thoughts 
or to the varied emotions of our soul. Now and again you write to 
your relations, to your friends ; this is another way of expressing that 


which is hidden within us. And even if you neither write nor 


speak, your thoughts will be manifest by your actions, and by your 
conduct. There is not a move of your features, nor a glance of your 
eye, which does not reveal something of your thoughts. Well, then, 
this is the domain of frankness, it is here that frankness must rule 
supreme, and the different ways of expressing our thought should 
only be employed in the service of truth and never to deceive about 
your real thoughts and sentiments. 

Frankness in word and letter; never write or speak a word con- 
trary totruth. Falsehood is abominable, says Holy Scripture. Frank- 
ness in conduct and actions; to act in a way so as to make people 
attribute to us intentions which we do not possess is hypocrisy, 
another abominable thing. Frankness in countenance, in our man- 
ner ; to avoid honesty in expression of the face, to affect a smile when 
it is not meant, is dissimulation, which is as repulsive as it is de- 
ceitful. 

Lying, hypocrisy, dissimulation are the three chief enemies of 
frankness, use your best endeavors in combating these enemies. And 
why is this so imporant ? Because, in the first place, dear children, it is 
a question of moral beauty. 

Do you wish to be ugly and repulsive, to everyone, God and men? 
The habits of lying, of dissimulation, of hypocrisy, are all the work 
of darkness and it is only the light of truth and sincerity that is 
lovely and a source of beauty. Behold the animals that fly from the 
light and roam by night: the mole, the owl, the bat, how ugly they 
are! They inspire us with a feeling of disgust, and so do the people 
that shun the light of truth. The mark of darkness is stamped 
upon their faces, and is seen in their eyes; they are objects of sus- 
picion and of distrust. 

Then again it is a question of the well being of the soul. If there 
is evil in us, a habitual fault, a tendency to sin, the soul is not healthy. 
Remedies must be administered by those to whom God. has given 
charge of us, parents, teachers, confessors. These consist of 
exhortation, warning, even punishment if required by the circum- 
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stances. Such corrective measures are not agreeable and, in order to 
escape them, children sometimes lie. But, alas, while falsehood 
may in such instances protect against the incurred punishment, it 
will, on the other hand, deliver them to the evil habits which their 
guardians seek to correct. Having found a way to avoid immediate 
punishment for their evil actions, namely by lying, resistance against 
temptation weakens, the evil actions grow into strong, bad habits, 
and in addition the vice of lying is acquired. 

It is for this reason that lying and dissimulating children so easily 
grow accustomed to vice. Their hypocrisy envelopes them in an 
atmosphere of sin, and as they find a way of doing wrong without 
hindrance or punishment, they become more and more hardened in 
sin and sinful habits. 

On the other hand, the child who is frank may sometimes forget 
himself, but as he is upright, and as he loves the truth, he admits 
his fault, confesses it, receives the counsel and the help of which 
he stands in need, and he rises up again from his unfortunate fall 
into sin. 

You must, therefore, endeavor to be frank, dear children, and be 
frank with all people, for they all have the right to expect that you 
will not deceive them. To deceive any one is a gross insult, an 
injustice, often causing harm, and God forbids your doing such 
things. You will be frank especially with your parents; having re- 
ceived from God the charge of bringing you up, of advising and 
correcting you, they have consequently the greatest right to know 
your conduct, your faults, your tastes, your inclinations. It is their 
duty to seek the right means to bring you up in virtue, and it is for 
you to make this possible for them by placing confidence in them and 
by being truthful about all your thoughts and actions. It is under- 
stood, of course, that you must be sincere and frank toward your 
confessor in the acknowledgment of faults committed; here lying 
would be a crime, because in Confession we are speaking to God 
Himself, who is represented by the priest. You have been told of 
the dreadful consequences of falsehood in Confession, and how 
foolish it would be to lie to the priest who is there to pardon and 
not to condemn. He is a good friend who seeks to cleanse your soul 
of the dross of sin, and in order to do this, he must thoroughly 
know the condition of your soul. 

I trust that you see now the importance of frankness in speech and 
action. God loves truth, and the devil is the father of lies and liars. 
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ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 


1. Letter to the American Hierarchy. 

The following is a translation of a letter sent by Pope 
Pius X to the American Hierarchy: 

To Our Beloved Son, James Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, and to Our other Venerable Brethren, 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States of 
America. 

Beloved Son and Venerable Brethren, health and Apos- 
tolic benediction. 

We have learned that the residence which the Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington will henceforth occupy is nearing 
completion, and We therefore take pleasure in expressing 
through this letter Our hearty good-will in your behalf. 
You saw that Our Delegate’s present dwelling did not fully 
befit his position as Our personal representative among you: 
thereupon you resolved that, in this matter also, you would 
supplement the slender resources of the Apostolic See and 
with your voluntary contributions you provided a more 
suitable and commodious residence. It is not alone your 
generosity on this occasion that calls for praise, it is, above 
all, your devoted attachment to the Roman Pontiff, in up- 
holding whose dignity you have shown by your action the 
deepest concern. For the service which you have thus 
rendered Us, We indeed return you particular thanks: and 
We pray that Christ Our Lord whom We, through no 
merit of Our own, represent, may abundantly requite you. 
May He further with the choicest of His graces the exertion 
of your active virtue for the steady advance of the Church. 

As an omen of these heavenly blessings and a token of 
Our special favor, We most lovingly in the Lord bestow 
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upon you, Beloved Son and Venerable Brethren, and like- 
wise upon the clergy and people entrusted to each of you, 
Our Apostolic benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, this ninth day of November, 
nineteen hundred and six, in the fourth year of Our Pon- 
tificate. PIUS X, POPE. 
2. To the French Young Men’s Catholic Association. 

The Holy Father has directed a warm letter of encour- 
agement and congratulation to the President and Committee 
of this association which met recently in Bordeaux. He 
lauds their programme of working for the good of Church 
and country by social rather than political means ; and also 
their practice of having a priest in each circle to act as 
religious moderator over their plans and discussions. (Feb- 
ruary 22, 1907.) 

3. To the Economics-Social Union of Italian Catholics. 

The Holy Father praises their spirit of attachment to the 
Holy See, and the zeal and ability which have characterized 
their actions, as in the foundation of a periodical to help 
the spread of their work. He urges them to still greater 
efforts in union with the bishops and clergy, mentioning 
especially the work of the protection of emigrants. (Jan- 


uary 20, 1907.) 


II. From the Congregation of the Propaganda. 
Faculties to Missionaries to China. 

A bit of ancient history is brought up by a petition re- 
cently made by a number of religious orders and missionary 
societies to the Propaganda. Their missionaries to China 
could not take advantage of the recently extended privilege 
of hearing confessions on shipboard, because they are not 
allowed to exercise their ministry until they have taken an 
oath against Chinese rites. The disability was remedied by 
the Sacred Congregation. (February 4, 1907.) 





III. From the Congregation of Rites. 
Various Dubia. 

1. On Candlemas and Palm Sundays the priest puts the 
incense in the thurible, for the procession, at the Epistle 
corner after finishing the prayers, and not at the middle 
of the altar. 
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2. On the same days after the Procedamus in pace, the 
priest does not turn to make a reverence at the foot of the 
altar, but goes straight on. 

3. When the priest goes to or returns from the bench 
(as after the Asperges) he genuflects to the bottom step. 

4. If in giving the Asperges he does not leave the foot of 
the altar, no genuflection or bow is required. 

5. On Good Friday the celebrant reads through the J- 
properia, even though all are not sung by the choir. 

6. On Holy Saturday in a church where the font is not 
Blessed, holy water may be blessed before the service if 
there is only one priest; otherwise it is to be blessed 
privately by another priest after the Prophecies. 

7. Returning from a procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the celebrant stops before the bottom step of the 
altar, gives the ostensorium (or chalice) to the deacon, 
genuflects on both knees on the bottom step, and there re- 
mains until it is time to put in the incense. 

8. The deacon in the above case genuflects on both knees 
in plano and bows before receiving the ostensorium. 

9. Notwithstanding the rubric of the Missal, it is allowed 
that the chalice may be prepared by another than the cele- 
brant, so long as he is tonsured, or has obtained the Apos- 
tolic privilege of touching the sacred vessels. (February 


I, 1907.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
THE SEAL OF CONFESSION. 


Titus, a priest, has for some time, been hearing the monthly con- 
fessions of certain boys. Recently the boy J. came to Confession 
and confessed among other things, that he had been “mad at a boy.” 
No names are mentioned, but the priest happens to know the boy 
J., who is confessing, and thinks he knows also the one at whom 
J., as he says, is ‘“‘mad,” and whose name is H. After questioning 
to satisfy himself that J. entertains no further ill-will against the 
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other boy, the priest absolves and dismisses the penitent. Subse- 
quently he notices that the two boys J. and H. are no longer seen 
together, though they had in the past associated a great deal. Titus, 
in an occasional talk with H., whom he thinks to be the boy re- 
ferred to by J. in Confession, asks H. if he and J. were not on good 
terms, and H. admits they were not. Titus brought up this matter 
in order to bring about a reconciliation between the two boys, one 
of whom, J., had in Confession expressed his consent to be 
reconciled. 

Did Titus act properly in asking this other boy H. about tke mat- 
ter? e. g., if he and J. were on good terms? Would the two boys 
concerned be likely to think that the priest made use of knowledge 
which he had obtained in the confessional ? 

Answer. There are two decrees of the Holy See extant, regard- 
ing the use of knowledge gained in the confessional. The first is a 
decree of Clement VIII, May 26, 1593, in which superiors of reli- 
gious orders are forbidden to make use of any knowledge gained in 
the confessional, for the external government of the order. DeLugo 
and St. Alphonsus, both maintain that this decree is to be extended 
to all superiors, even though they belong to the secular clergy, in 
relation to all classes of penitents, because the decree does not 
contain merely a particular regulation for some individuals, but it 
promulgates a divine law concerning the seal of Confession. And 
for this reason, they say, that the doctrine of the earlier theologians, 
that knowledge gained from Confession might be made use of, pro- 
vided there was no danger of revealing the sins of the penitent, 
that is, provided others would not suspect anything about the peni- 
tent, must be corrected. The other decree is a decree of the Holy 
Office, November 18, 1682, by which it is forbidden to make use of 
information gained in the confessional, to the detriment of the peni- 
tent, even though by so doing the penitent might be saved from 
some greater evil or suffering, and especially from some greater sin. 
This decree necessitates the amendment of the principle, held also 
by the earlier theologians, that information gathered in the con- 
fessional might be made use of, provided the penitent could not be 
rationabiliter invitus, that is to say, when the use of such information 
is necessary to reclaim the penitent from sin. 

St. Alphonsus admonishes all confessors to be exceedingly careful 
in the matter of the seal of Confession, since there is always more 
or less danger of either revealing the sins of the penitent or else 
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creating hardships for him. We will give a brief synopsis of the 
teaching of the holy Doctor in regard to the seal of Confession. 
He says that it is never allowed to make use of any information 
gained from the Confession of a penitent, if 

1. There be danger of revealing a penitent’s sins ; 

2. Thereby a hardship be created for the penitent, or the penitent 
be led thereby to dislike or detest Confession ; 

3. Others suspect that the seal of Confession is being violated, or 
in other words, if others are scandalized. 

1. Even though some greater evil or sin might be obviated for 
the penitent, by the use of information gained from the penitent’s 
Confession, it is never allowed to use it. Not even if the penitent 
did not know that the confessor was acting on information gath- 
ered from his Confession. The reason why such knowledge may 
not be used, even when the penitent is quite ignorant that it is 
being used, is that the faithful would be turned away from the 
practice of Confession, if they thought that the confessor might 
use the information gathered from their Confessions. 

Therefore, if the confessor knows from the penitent’s Confession, 
that the penitent is making bad Confessions, or is indisposed, he 
may not, for that reason, refuse to hear his Confession. For such 
conduct on the part of the confessor would be a violation of the seal 
and would render Confession odious. 

It is never allowed to question the confessor of ‘children con- 
cerning their conduct, nor is it permitted to consult a confessor re- 
garding young men who are to receive holy orders. The only 
information that a confessor may volunteer under such circum- 
stances is that such penitents frequent the Sacraments. 

2. It is lawful to use information gathered in the confessional, 
provided such use does not result in hardship to the penitent and 
there be no fear of any revelation. For if there be no fear either of 
revelation or of hardship for the penitent, the Sacrament will not 
be made odious, even though the penitent should notice that some use 
was being made of what he had told in Confession, because if the 
use being made of knowledge gained in Confession is in no wise 
detrimental or burdensome to the penitent then such use does not 
make Confession more difficult or distasteful. 

Therefore a confessor may make use of what he knows from 
Confession for the reformation of his own life, for the better ful- 
fillment of his office or duties as a confessor, to pray to God for 
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his penitents, to treat them with more kindliness, even though the 
penitent might notice that this was being-done because of what he 
told in his Confession ; since the Sacrament is not thus made hateful; 
the confessor may also use knowledge that he has from Confession, 
to consult works on theology and the spiritual life; to temper his 
dealings with penitents in the confessional; to save himself from 
the pitfalls that his penitents have encountered ; to admonish others, 
etc. In sermons it is allowed to speak in a general way of things, 
that a preacher would not think of unless he heard Confessions, but 
he must have a care not to speak of any particular sins of individual 
penitents. 

3. A confessor may do anything that he ought to do, or would 
have done, even if he had not heard Confessions ; even though it was 
the Confessions that put it into his mind to do it now; provided he 
take care to admonish the penitent, lest he be scandalized. But it is 
not lawful for a confessor to do anything on account of something 
he hears in Confession, which otherwise he would not have done, if 
from his doing so, a hardship might be created for the penitent, or 
there be fear or danger that something be revealed. The confessor 
is obliged in conscience to wait until some future event or occur- 
rence furnish him an excuse or motive for doing what would other- 
wise not be done. 

In answer to the question now, it is evident from what has been 
said above, that the priest had no right to ask the question which 
he put to H. Even though his purpose was to remove an occasion 
and cause of sin between the two boys, still his knowledge was 
gathered exclusively from the Confession of one of the boys, and its 
use, under the circumstances, would create suspicion that he was 
breaking the seal of Confession, and make Confession distasteful and 
even odious. Even though the priest might have had J.’s permis- 
sion to speak of the matter to the other boy, he would first have to 
explain the circumstance of the permission to H. in order to 
remove any scandal that H. might take by thinking that the priest 
was violating the seal of J.’s Confession, in speaking to him about 
a reconciliation. The priest should have waited until he learned, by 
some means independent of the confessional, that J. and H. were 
estranged, and then, letting the boys know clearly whence he had 
his knowledge, might have tried to reconcile them. 








